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OUR MUSICAL SUPPLEMENT. 

‘THE Courante of Henry Purcell, which is presented 
as a portion of the Musicai Supplement with this 
month’s issue, No. 25, will be found agreeable to those 
who regard every step in the growth and progress of 
musical art with the attention it deserves. A study of the 
monuments of the past helps greatly to the enjoyment of 
the present, and every musician who desires fully to 
appreciate the value of the privileges he now enjoys as a 
common inheritance ought to give an occasional thought 
towards, and reading of, the labours of those who by slow 
and often painful degrees have from time to time striven 
towards the attainment of that perfection which all hope to 
gain, but which by the nature of things can never be reached 
by any. Henry Purcell, whom even now musicians regard 
with an especial respect as having done in his time as 
much in his power as possible to show that Englishmen 
were as capable of leading the van in musical progress 
as those of any other nation. The piece now given 
shows the quaintness and orginality of the writing of the 
period, as expressed through his mode of thought, and 
also reproduce one of the primary elements of the Sonata 
form, in one of the dance measures popular during that 
time. The early Sonatas were, as every student of musical 
history knows, a number of dance rhythms following each 
other in contrasted styles. The Corrente,Coranto, Courante, 
or Current Traverse, as it was called in Italian, French, and 
English, is said by some writers to be of French origin, 
the title being derived from couriy, to run. It is curious, 
however, that the earliest examples of music for this dance 
are Italian, and that the character of the melody is not 
unlike that of the English country dance. In the Suite or 
Sonata of which it formed part it usually followed the 
“‘ Allemande,” which was of a more slow and stately 
character. The whole Suite consisted of dances, Alle- 
mandes, Corantos, Minuets, Sarabandes, Loures, Riga- 
doons, and Jigs, the works of the writers of the latter part 
of the seventeenth and first half of the eighteenth century 
showing frequent examples. 

The piece marked No. 26 is an Altdeutsches Liebeslied, 
transcribed by Carl Reinecke, taken from the “ Family 
Gift-book,” edited by E. Pauer, a collection of such 
variety and value that no better gift could be offered at 
this season of the year. When it is said that in this noble- 
looking collection of pieces, of all dates and all nationali- 
ties, there are 475 pages of music most elegantly engraved 
and printed, so as to be worthy of the numerous gems of 
ancient and modern compositions enclosed within the 
handsomely-bound covers, an idea of the magnitude and 
extent of the volume may be formed. The two examples, 
Carl Reinecke’s “ Liebeslied ” and the ancient “ Lullaby ” 
(No. 27), selected from the book, will give a notion of the 
comprehensive character of the contents. The first of 
these two named tells its own story, the second is one of 
the few genuine relics of medizval music handed down to 
posterity. It was anciently sung in the Pageants, or 
Dramatic Mysteries, annually performed by the old trading 
guilds at Coventry on Corpus Christi Day. The sequences 
of harmonies are quaint, and not without a certain 
character of piquancy which, though old-fashioned, will 
doubtless be as good as new to many of our readers. 
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BLIND LEADERS OF THE BLIND. 


MR. SIMS REEVES has addressed the following letter to 
the editor of the Zimes, apropos of the suggested estab- 
lishment of a National School of Music, which will be 
read with a considerable measure of interest, not onl 
because of the offer made by the greatest of English 
tenors, but also because of the reflections it suggests. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of the “ Times.”) 


S1R,—As the time draws nearer of my retirement 
from public life as an artist, which is to take place 
in 1882, I feel more and more desirous of being of 
some service to the rising generation of my country- 
men, as some little testimony of gratitude for the 
unfailing kindness of the public in the past, and as a 
humble token of my wish to promote the true interests 
of British art. Your recent interesting and thought- 
ful article on the Royal College of Music, which 
seems likely to discharge so important a par in this 
country, moves me to state, if you will kindly allow 
me to do so through the medium of your columns, 
that I would gladly co-operate in such an under- 
taking as a vocal instructor, provided my services 
were considered likely to be of use to the institution. 

In the country of Shakspere one would hope that 
the value of dramatic singing will never be under- 
estimated. In any case, a vocal artist, to be at all 
worthy of the name must, of course, be prepared to 
sing the music of any and every legitimate school, 
from Handel to Rossini and Auber. My idea is that, 
in the case of my services being thought desirable, 
I should be able to devote three or four hours daily 
to the work, with the exception of Saturdays and 
Sundays. I need not say how entirely I, for one, 
repudiate the notion of there being any lack of 
natural musical ability on the part of Englishmen 
and Englishwomen. The country of Purcell, Boyce, 
Sterndale Bennett, Macfarren, Sullivan, not to speak 
of Bishop, Balfe, Wallace, Loder, Barnett, and many 
other highly meritorious native composers, cannot 
be considered barren fas the birthplace of music ; 
and I believe it may be affirmed with safety that in 
no country, save, perhaps, Italy, are children gifted 
with sweeter voices or a better ear. We have the 
raw material in plenty, thanks to our damp climate, 
which gives a certain mellowness both in speaking 
and singing to the “mdre of the English voice; and, 
in addition to this, we have a large stock of native 
energy and quickness of perception. But our v 
facility is apt to be our bane. Hard work and the 
aim after perfection are too often lacking among us, 
and hence our musical artists too often fail to attain 
the highest results. I hail, therefore, the foundation 
of the Royal College of Music with a lively hope, 
and rejoice to see that our Royal Family, Her Majesty 
the Queen, and His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, with their usual marked regard for the 
interests of art, are foremost among its patrons and 
promoters, and I venture to express my very strong 
desire to co-operate, if possible, in so good and 
practical a work.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. Stms REEVES. 

Grange Mount, Upper Norwood. 


There is one thought suggested by this worthy, valuable, 
and disinterested offer of Mr. Reeves, which may be 
taken as the foundation of a very important inquiry, 
namely, Why should the teaching of singing be for the 
most part undertaken by those who are unable of] their 
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own powers to set a pattern? Why should the majority 
of singing masters be those who cannot sing? Does the 
like inability qualify instructors in other branches of 
“education? We never hear of a head master being 
appointed to rule and direct the teaching of English 
grammar and Latin syntax whose chief recommendations 
consist in his inability to construe sentences in either 
tongue. Or, to descend lower in the social scale, it would 
be considered as the height of folly for one who desired 
to ,have a box made to give his order to a workman who 
was ignorant of the use of wood and nails and other 
needs of the carpenters’ craft. 

None would ever dream of asking a fiddle-player, who 
never put his lips to a mouthpiece, to teach the’ trombone. 
It is time, therefore, that some determined stand should 
be taken to protest against the incongruity, not to say 
absurdity, of engaging those to teach singing who have 
not the power of giving some practical example as to the 

roduction of voice. A pianoforte teacher can show 

is pupil by the simplest process the correct method 
“of fingering or phrasing a passage concerning which 
‘there may arise some doubt or difficulty, but the pro- 
‘duction of vocal tone can never be demonstrated by 
hammering on the key-board. Of course, it may be 
argued that many of the most successful teachers are 
‘those who have never sung, not having the requisite 
natural means. On the other hand, may it not be said, 
as a truth arising from the knowledge of facts, that in 
most cases those who have been so taught and have been 
recognised as singers, have become so in spite of 
such teaching, and out of their own natural aptness to 
take advantage of the experience they may gain day by 
day? The number of those who rise to eminence under 
such circumstances is out of all proportion to the mul- 
titude subjected to such methods. The testimony offered 
by: Mr. Sims Reeves that, “in no country, save Italy, 
are children gifted with sweeter voices or a better ear” 
than our own, is consonant with that frequently urged 
by an expert like Dr. Hullah, whose acquaintance with 
such matters is of large extent and based upon the obser- 
vations of many years. The inference to be drawn is 
that there are more voices spoiled, and more bad 
singers made, by a system of incorrect, inefficient, and 
ineffective teaching in England by those who cannot sing 
themselves than ‘there ought to be. When, therefore, a 
skilled artist like Mr. Sims Reeves makes an offer such 
as that conveyed in his letter, it proves not only his 
knowledge of the fact, but also it presents the best means 
of solving the great difficulty which stands in the way of 
native vocal talent taking its proper place. Instru- 
mentalists alone ought never to teach singing. No pianist 
was ever made by one who could only indicate by vocal 
sounds passages to be executed on the piano, and no 
voice was ever made, or true vocal tone formed, by a 
teacher who could not sing. Mr. Reeves’s suggestion, if 
carried out, would lead to the encouragement of trained 
vocalists becoming educated teachers, and thus in time 
would show so great and marked difference in the 
character and quality of the results on voices and 
voice training, that it would end in universal wonder 
that the system should have been so long tolerated in 
practical England. Every trade and profession is jealous 
of its interests, and careful to guard against the per- 
pétuation of the inexpert, the clumsy, and inexperienced, 
except that of music. Why thus should it permit the 
existence of a class which like a finger-post points the 
way it can never take, rather than encourage the genial 
gece who can indicate from personal acquaintance the 
owers, the prospects, and even the stumbling-blocks 
along the whole of the path proposed to be traversed ? 





THE NATURE OF MUSIC. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED IN THE ROYAL INSTITUTION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, IN THE ROYAL INSTITUTION 
OF MANCHESTER, AND IN THE LECTURE THEATRE 
OF THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, BY E. PAUER. 
(Continued from page 146.) 
THE two chief forms of music are the vocal and instru- 
mental. In vocal music, our art appears as a companion 
of the language of speech ; in instruniental music it shows 
itself as the exponent of the soul’s emotions in unre- 
strained and unfettered independence. That vocal music 
and its successor, poetry, are sisters, appears quite 
natural ; and the close relationship of these arts, music 
and poetry, we find in their principal characteristic forms— 
namely, the epic, lyric, and dramatic mode of expression. 
It is also quite natural that the peculiarities and speciali- 
ties of national life and character should exhibit them- 
selves in poetry and music ; and equally natural is it that 
we should find music and poetry adapted to the different 
strivings and employments of mankind. We speak of 
pastoral songs, hunters’ songs, fishermen’s, labourers,’ 
sailors’, soldiers’, workmen’s songs. We thus receive an 
idea of the vast—nay, almost unlimited—sphere of vocal 
music alone, not to speak of instrumental music and its 
many-sided, dependent dance-music. 

That it should be the aim of music, when wedded to 
poetry, to enhance, beautify, and enrich the latter is 
evident ; and “wherever,” as Gluck truly says, “music 
unites or amalgamates with words, it should be to poetry 
what the liveliness and brilliancy of colour and the clever 
and appropriate application of light and shade are to 
drawing. The office of music is to warm and enliven the 
expression and the idea of the poem; and, above all, 
music ought to be, like poetry, and like all that is true, 
genuine and grand, simple and unaffected; it ought to 
be the exact, true, and natural expression of feeling.” 

We see more and more that music presents a far wider 
field than any of the other arts, and that, owing to its 
universal popularity, it has done more than any other, to 
advance the progress of civilisation. Let us now throw a 
rapid glance on the relation our wonderful art holds to 
the other arts. Let us compare music with its immediate 
predecessor, painting; we find a complete analogy 
between tones and colours—there is a perfect affinity in 
the inner nature of the two. The colours follow each 
other, like sounds, from the deepest to the lightest, the 
most subdued to the most dazzling; and the effect 
of the darker and lighter colours answers completely to 
that of the lower and higher tones. We might continue 
the enumeration of these affinities, and say that the back- 
ground and foreground of a picture are represented in 
music by Ziano and forte, that an analogy to perspective 
is found in the proportions of the crotchets, quavers, 
semiquavers, and so on; that historical painting is repre- 
sented by dramatic music, rustic scenes by pastoral music, 
cabinet pictures by drawing-room music ; that oil-pictures 
represent orchestral music, whilst water-colour painting 
finds its analogy in chamber-music, while the oratorio 
would aptly stand for the grand frescoes. 

But if we turn from the mechanical part, or the versi- 
fication of music, to consider only its essence or inner 
nature and the intellectual power and agency by which 
musical works are created, we find that, in spite of all 
apparent divergence, music, the principal of the humane 
or elegant arts, is closely related to the chief of the plastic 
arts—namely, architecture. For the attributes, which 
form the basis of all art, proportion and order, measure 
and symmetry, are fundamental laws as well in architec- 
ture as in music; it is in architecture the objective in- 
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telligence, in music the personal or ‘Subjective feeling 
which forms and directs the material of the art—namely, 
the visible, outward, and solid matter in architecture, and 
in music the audible tone which struggles forth into 
freedom; in architecture it is the visible reality, in 
music the temporary spirit. For this reason the great 
philosopher, Hegel, calls music “ architecture, translated 
or transposed from space into time ;” “for in music, 
besides the deepest feeling, there reigns also a vigorous 
mathematical intelligence.” Taken from an external point 
of view, scarcely anything could seem to be more an- 
tagonistic than the permanent andsolid massof architecture 
and the rapidly rushing and evanescent tone-waves of 
music; but all contrasts, on which life is founded, are 
inwardly related to each other ina substantial manner, 
and this we find also here. For even as the sight of a 
majestic Greek temple on a sunny hill soothes our feeling 
and impresses us agreeably through the charm of its 
symmetry and proportion, just so fine music charms us 
with its power and might, vibrating in our innermost soul, 
inviting us to devotion, and carrying us upwards from 
this nether world to higher, brighter regions. All the 
great musical works, as they emanate from the composer’s 
inner life, sobered and regulated as they are by the 
earnestness and the necessities of mathematical intelli- 
gence, all these great works produce their irresistible 
magical effect on us, and penetrate our soul with a certain 
elementary might. The effect follows as the night the day, 
as wave succeeds wave, as soul acts upon soul, as intellect 
influences intellect ; indeed, we may say they act upon 
us with electrical force and certainty. The vibrations of 
our auditory nerves, which are set in motion through the 
musical sounds, communicate themselves to our whole 
nervous system, and thus we find ourselves irresistibly 
drawn, by the powerful waves of sound, into the mighty 
sea of music. 

In perusing history, we find that a great deal of the 
physical, moral, and intellectual civilisation and improve- 
ment of a people is furthered and assisted by music. 
According to the missionary Amyot, the Chinese called 
music the “eldest wisdom, the knowledge of knowledge ;” 
it was music which initiated, purified, and strengthened 
the inner life of the barbarians, and awoke in them better 
impulses, an increased firmness, and a kinder disposition. 
A glance at the different applications of music may not 
here be superfluous. Music was at all times an important 
feature of the religious service of the ancients. We find 
that the Egyptians, Persians, and Indians enhanced their 
religious devotion by singing hymns, and with the 
Israelites the singing of psalms and hymns was the 
recognised medium of praise to the Almighty. The 
divine service of the Greeks in their temples also called 
in the aid of male and female singers, harpists, flute- 
players, and trumpeters ; and we may assume that each 
great Greek temple had its regular and complete establish- 
ment of musical performers. Quintilian relates, “that it 
was the opinion of the ancient authors that there is 
scarcely a single action of importance in human life which 
would not find its expression in music ;” and Homer says 
“that music is a good companion for all the hymns uttered 
in praise of the gods, and all the sacrifices, as well as for 
feasts and festival banquets.” 

It is an old and time-honoured practice that during all 
heavy work which has to be done by many people in 
concert, one takes the musical command and marks the 
time or rhythm in which the work has to be achieved, in 
which song, or rhythmically-repeated chorus, the others 
join. We cannot fail to notice how natural this impulse 
is, when we mark the sailors working at the capstan or 
straining their burly strength to lift a heavy load. It 





seems that the wotk js. not only rendered easier by such 
rhythmical movements, but that they are absolutely 
necessary for it. 

St. Augustine observes, in his “Confessions,” “ that 
singing moves the heart, so that sincere and good feelings 
are awakened.” The word that is sung, the language that 
is warmed by music, moves the heart more intensely than 
the uttered word, the spoken language. For this reason 
St. Ambrose adopted, in the Western! Church, the old 
Oriental custom of singing hymns and songs to move the 
hearts of the worshippers. It is a beautiful saying of the 
poet that— 


‘* When devotion and love, two sisters, ascended to Heaven, 
=, who were left here did lack language to commune with 
od. 
Then did a spirit descend, from Him, the all-merciful ruler ; 
That they might speak with him still, gave He sweet music 
and song.” 


When we turn our attention to the warlike aspect of 
humanity, we find that music here, as in the social and 
political domain, plays an important part. It was the 
opinion of all the ancient poets, lawgivers, and wise men 
that music transformed the confusion of the soul into 
rhythmical order, the discordant elements into harmony ; 
that it purifies the wild ideas, and heightens the spiritual 
energy for better and nobler work. In the Iliad we read 
how, after the quarrel about Achilles, “the gods are 
pacified through Apollo’s and the Muses’ songs, and the 
anger of the wrathful, vindictive Achilles himself is 
softened by music.” Polybius praises his countrymen, 
the Arcadians, “for having modified and improved, by 
means of music, the natural roughness of their character ”— 
a consequence of their way of life andtheirclimate. This 
simple confidence and trust in the divine power of music 
we find expressed over and over again, and it is in 
thorough conformity with the spirit of the ancient times. 

But music was also used to rouse the courage of the 
warriors. Well known is the electric effect which the 
famous war-songs of Tyrtzus had upon the Spartan 
soldiers ; and Thucydides tells us how, also, in later 
times, the Spartans used to sing the martial songs of the 
patriot-poet when they went into battle. Tacitus also 
relates how the Germani marched fearlessly to war, 
chanting the ancient ballads that recorded the bravery of 
their unconquered ancestors :— 


‘* War in each breast, and freedom on each brow.” 


Nor is it difficult to explain the really magic effect music 
exercises upon the minds and hearts of warriors. Poetry 
may be as beautiful as it will, the simple recital of it will 
but seldom raise the listeners to enthusiasm, whilst, when 
the words are vivified, so to say, by the music, the tone, 
mixed with the word, will find its way immediately to the 
heart. Some philosophers assert that enthusiasm has 
its basis in a clear idea and precise conception ; but with 
respect to music it may be said that the enthusiasm 
arises from substantial feelings, and dark and undefined 
conceptions, which are less the reflex of a definite idea 
than forebodings or presentiments ; and it is this very 
uncertainty that excites the soul, and produces within it a 
fiery agitation. 

As the chords of the human heart are everywhere to a 
certain extent the same, we find in general history 
examples of many nations who were moved and agitated 
by the sound of music. Diodorus relates of the Celtic 
bards “that they brought about peace between two 
hostile camps by their soft and harmonious harp-playing.” 
We read of the Danish King, Eric III., who lived about 
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1100, that he had a scald, or bard, whose office it was to 
soothe the king’s anger, and again to incite him to heroic 
deeds by his musical performance. In the history of 
Turkey, we read how, after Sultan Murad IV. had, in 
1638, taken the town of Bagdad, and commanded that all 
the prisoners should be ee the soft playing on a 
lute by a Persian slave, and his touching song, moved the 
Sultan so deeply that he burst into tears, pardoned all 
the prisoners, and took the Persian Orpheus with him to 
Stamboul. Not less does the modern time offer examples 
of the irresistible power of music. It is related that 
Frederickthe Great, of Prussia, whom no one had ever seen 
praying, was so deeply moved by Graun’s Ze Deum, which 
was performed in honour of the peace of Hubertsburg, in 
the Garrison Church of Potsdam, that he involuntarily fell 
on his knees, bent his head, and was seen in fervent 
supplication. 

We have spoken at some length concerning the nature 
of music ; we have tried to explain its position among the 
other arts ; we have related many instances of its influence 
and effect upon different phases of the human heart and 
its emotions ; and yet the first and principal reason, the 
real cause of its existence and of the production of artistic 
works, is shrouded in mystery. “I have written from the 
fulness of my mind, from passion, from impulse,” says 
Lord Byron ; and that ourgreat composers, Bach, Handel, 
Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven, also obeyed a higher 
command, and were, so to say, the favoured interpreters 
of messages from higher regions to this realistic nether- 
world, may be accepted as true and certain. 

It is an irrepressible desire of the artist to see or to 
hear his impressions given by his industry to the outer 
world in a practical form, the more so as it is an innate 
desire of man to meet with a sympathetic soul, with a 
mind or heart that feels and reciprocates the emotions of 
his inner life. The artist cannot close or shut himself up 
from the outer world in which he lives and moves ; he 
must give vent to his feelings, be they melancholy or 
cheerful, and this he does in his every work of art. The 
architect and sculptor represents their ideas in stone ; the 
painter fixes his thoughts on the canvas ; the musician 
perpetuates his emotions in harmony and melody; the 
poet and prose-writer express their thoughts in human 
words. But while the architect, sculptor, and painter 
represent in an intellectual form something realistic, the 
musician and the poet represent in a realistic manner 
something intellectual ; but in all and each of their works 
the outward form must harmonise with the inward feeling. 
The ulterior reason of the art or of its existence, how- 
ever, can be as little explained as the hidden mysteries 
of human life. The natural philosophers tell us that if 
any organic product, animal or vegetable, is dissected, 
we come at last to something primitive, mysterious, and 
wonderful, which cannot be understood by human in- 
genuity. And this something, that cannot be explained 
or realised, still stands before us as an unalterable fact. 
**A real work of art,” says Goethe, “remains, like the 
work of nature, unintelligible to our reasoning faculties. 
We contemplate it, we feel it, we experience its effect ; but, 
after all, we do not understand it thoroughly, and we 
cannot account for it in words.” But withal, it must 
remain a duty for those who take a real interest in art 
to lift the veil wherever it can be lifted ; and even when a 
perfect work asa whole remains an insoluble mystery to 
our limited faculties of perception, we know, at least, 
what are the materials and the accessories of such 
triumphs of the human mind and intellect, and we ap- 
preciate all the laws of beauty, and the nature of harmony, 
melody, and rhythm, which form the life and the soul 
of musical art. 





ADOLPH HENSELT. 
(From the German of Herr von Lens.) 
(Concluded from page 150.) 

EXCEPTIONS of this effeminate and _ ultra-refining 
tendency of the modern French literature, which also 
appear in Chopin, are shown in such works as _ his 
“Polonaise,” which are to him the higher objective 
form, his odes, his ballads, and some pictures in a 
smaller frame (especially the Notturnos). Such excep- 
tions do not alter the whole character. We find in 
Balzac, in his “ Epigons,” a great profundity of wisdom 
and genuine pearls of art. 

We do not give the one a preference over the other 
unconditionally or unreservedly ; we simply wish to com- 
pare. H. V. Grimm® calls Chopin a “ Weltschmerzler.” 
Chopin may pass for a lyric epicure ; an epitaph at all 
derogatory does not seem in place when one speaks of a 
high genius like as Chopin was, who, similarly to Balzac 
and all of them, worked the Paris exotic plants in a 
specially constructed imaginary mi/ieu (as they were 
fond of calling it), but which carries with it the signs of 
genius. Chopin is, with few exceptions, a pretty water 
colourist. Henselt paints a/ fresco when the subject 
may excuse broader manners. With the difference 
of their natures, with the implacable dilemma of 
French and German manners (guia eterna inter ea est 
pugna /), it is natural that Henselt does not play Chopin 
as the latter requires to be played, and we can only 
admit to the great virtuoso that when one has once be- 
come possessed of the genius of Henselt, the right to 
play as one thinks fit follows as a matter of course. 

We touch on Henselt’s rendering of Chopin because 
the question, What is there between you and Chopin? 
is the deepest one can put to the modern representative 
of the genius of the piano. In Henselt’s representation 
of the Mazurkas and Notturnos Chopin would (I believe 
I am allowed to say this from personal acquaintance with 
this peculiar man) have felt as little at home as a Parisian 
in German society, because there belongs to this society 
a certain collegiate manner which even enters the higher 
circles and characterises them, which manner is a remnant 
of old German university life which pervades all grades 
of German society. 

Henselt exhausts his grand manifold art of playing on 
Chopin’s ornamental pieces, which are more of a Pompeian 
than true colossal style, and which is therefore rather the 
antithesis, if not actually opposed to massiveness of form. 
It is with a certain desire of showing strength against 
weakness that Henselt makes the time in his Mazurkas 
the first consideration ; the fulness of manipulation, his 
great strength, he employs where needful for the effort. 
His Tempo Rubato is not the Rubato of Chopin : it is the 
reverberation in tempo, not so as to change the appear- 
ance of the whole, but like a picture which is viewed re- 
versed through a magnifying glass. I should like to have 
seen, if possible, the delight of Chopin to hear Henselt, 
especially in his marvellous reading of the “A minor” 
Study. 

His performance of Chopin as a whole is so extraor- 
dinary, so indescribably grand, so deeply poetical, so in- 
finitely idealistic, I might almost observe ethereal and 
fairy-like, that I am at a loss for words to describe it. 
These never-resting figures, which stream out of lessened 
harmonies, in which one does not recognise anything in 
reading, they are like shooting stars, like an unknown 





* French civilisation and German manners, in the very instructive book 
called ‘* Fatherlandish Recollections and Reflections upon the War of 1870-r ”” 
(‘ Vaterlandische Erinnerungen und Betrachtungen iiber den Krieg von 
1870 bis 1871. Berlin). 
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language from above, under the tender balm of never- 
before-imagined delicate sounds on the one side, and 
Herculean power of expression on the other,— 


Zum Himmel au jauchzend 
Zum Tode betriibt ! 


It is here that we find the whole immeasurable superiority 
of German nature over the Celtic. This performance of 
Henselt, I take, everything considered, to be one of the 
greatest I ever experienced on the piano. The soul of 
the artist seems to be in absorbing loon with his poem : 
for years he has nursed it and taken care of it, and kept a 
warm place for it in his heart. When he plays the minor 
Etude he plays it twice or thrice before he becomes satis- 
fied with the sound with which he fills the atmosphere 
that surrounds him. If there was a rendering by which 
the ever-greedy eagerness of the artist for idealistic per- 
fection could be gratified, I should say, after many years’ 
observation, that his would be the one. 
The most eminent compositions of Henselt consist 
of his Concerto in F minor, his grand duet in one set for 
iano and horn in B minor. The Concerto, with com- 
ination of the most brilliant 6ravura passages,{combined 
with otherwise good musical qualities what one might 
be tempted to accept as only transient; has still always a 
relative degree of importance. In the majority of his 
works the technical peculiarities are so difficult that he 


would not rest content even with his own rendering, and:|' 


therefore he did not produce the work at St. Petersburg 
in public, and he would never fancy any accompaniment 
good enough. In his own home he has often given the 
Concerto in such high perfection, that on account of its 
great difficulties his forbearance is intelligible, and 
awakens a certain musical attention. The duet in the 
same way displays powers which may be said to belong 
toa piano hero. According to our idea it is the most 
interesting of this whole literature, as an expression of 
bravado of the instrument in the company of another, 
whose mind would be satisfied with the interest in the idea. 
Both works have not got into a circulation wide enough 
to satisfy expectation, according to their merits, and the 
difficulty of rendering has not been the only reason for 
the limit placed upon it. It is possible that the continued 
absence of the artist from Germany, and his retirement 
from the public concert-room, have added to it. Hans 
von Biilow has given the Concerto in public at St. Peters- 
burg, and esteems it very highly. It is like an apotheosis 
of the old school to the minds of musicians of the present 
time—a task fitted for the well-intentioned bravura pianist. 

When Liszt came to St. Petersburg, with the two Counts 
Wielhorski, to call on Henselt, who was expecting us, and 
who at the particular request of Liszt was going to play 
to him, Henselt at first gave us Weber’s Polacca in E, 
according to his ow reading. I was observing Liszt, and 
I could but notice certain signs of astonishment on his 
countenance. When Henselt had finished Liszt said, “I 
wish I had cultivated this soft velvety touch.” 

The recognition of Liszt was so unconditional, that 
when, upon his second visit to St. Petersburg, I remarked 
to him that Henselt had made great progress, he replied, 
“ An artist like Henselt does not make any progress.” It 
was a reproof, but it came from Liszt. 

The performance of Henselt in the Polacca of Weber 
is a phenomenon—it is the unitiag of the greatest strength 
with the greatest tenderness, through the medium of the 
poetic substance. With the first trill from his hand 
there streams a chain of glittering lights ; it is like a 
Walhalla, where kings walk about with their high-born 
dames, whispering words of love—and then you have 
the trio to come. 





Henselt published at St. Petersburg his variations, the 
Inspiration of the Kingly Poet of Music—this ancestor 
of the literature of polonaises. It is not only fuller in 
the intermediate parts, with passages of solidity, and 
greater amount of sonority; but the harmonies are 
more complete, instead of according to the old patterns, 
necessitated by the character of the ancient instruments, 
simple two-part harmony. This raises the piece, as by 
the Olympic shield of the piano of our days, high above 
the field, in triumph of its own, and a_ secondary 
honour to Weber, the origin of its inspiration. What has 
been woven into the work is like the personal reflections 
noted in a private fashion—the secret remarks in a 
diary, expressing the delight of having made acquaintance 
with Weber. It is not an improvement, nor an editio 
emendatio, it is an ovation of the instrument as a 
jnbilee commemorative of the fifty years period since its 
emancipation ; with the horse for the hero, differently 
caprisoned to what it would have been in the first 
days of freedom—a speciality of Henselt is his ren- 
derings of music in the style of Weber, to whom as a 
man he stands nearest. But Henselt makes distinc- 
tions in Weber ; he distinguishes the value of the idea 
from its realisation in the rendering. Hans von Bilow is of 
the same opinion. Tausig has proved the same in his 
revision of the “Aufforderung,” and Liszt has published a 
revision of Weber’s piano compositions in which the 
like idea is suggested. Henselt at the present moment 
is engaged in publishing his readings of the Solo Sonatas, 
which according to their order spread over his whole life, 
and are not merely the outcome of a momentary idea. 

Henselt will have nothing to do with the Piano Quar- 
tette and Trio, with flute, by Weber; of the Fourth Sonata 
in E minor ; of the Polacca and Rondo in E major; of 
the two first the Piano Concerto (in E flat), and of the 
variations. On the other hand, he adores as the highest 
perfection of piano poetry the Sonatas in C and A flat 
major, in D minor, the Clarinet Sonata in E, the Invita- 
tion (of which his revision appeared early in St. Peters 
burg), the Momento Capriccio, the Polacca in E, and above 
all the Concert-stiick. The representation of this by 
Henselt is an extraordinary one, and from his point of 
view unique. One can say Weber is never so inter- 
preted by any other player. In playing Weber he plays 
himself, his whole life and his individuality seem to be 
brought to aid: he does not render Weber objectively, 
and no composer better bears a subjective conception 
than Weber, the ideal, free from all earthly ideas. Weber 
is the essence of love; flirtations of any kind do not 
touch him. If Germany ever could get lost you would 
find her again in Der Freischiitz. What Weber is in Der 
Freischiitz, that he is in piano music. The last of the 
courtly old knights is he, the ideal awakened by the 
artist into life, which is everywhere and always formed 
familiar yet dignified. He is as well the representative 
of female excellence, who does not show the Philistine 
who is in the sackcloth and ashes of his “ Debit and 
Credit.” 

As such he is given by Henselt, his truest shield- 
bearer. Of all Weber’s works his most successful per- 
formances are the Polacca in E, the A flat Sonata, the 
Rondo of the D minor Sonata in which the part in G, 
with the shakes in the bravura phrases gain an expres- 
sion and meaning never before known. He always 
appears like a nameless song of spring. These interpre- 
tations of Weber culminate in the Concert-stiick, the 
rendering of which by Henselt deserves to be called an 
event in a man’s life—in this he finds his most happy 
medium. With him the work assumes a new form ; it 
now contains, so to speak, what it promised at the time 
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of its birth, inthe same years of 1820 to 1830, when the 
piano only had a future. And this revolution of all 
Hummel’s tideas of the instrument, which Henselt has 
changed into the stage of a theatre, is brought about by 
a pupil of Hummel, guantum mutatis ab illo! To show 
the cuntrast between past and present, more marked than 
it would appear at first sight, it may be added that Hen- 
selt does by nomeans cease to be a good Hummelite ; 
the artistic strongly defends the well-known Sonatas 
dedicated to Father Haydn—the Fantasia in E (Op. 18), 
the quintette and trio by Hummel, which, for a man so 
well affected towards Weber, stamps them as of the 
worthiest. Thus there is paired in Henselt’s nature the 
good old doctrinarian school with the acquisitions of the 
present time. As he does not use any accompaniment 
in the Concert-stiick, he has arranged the whole of 
the poem, which does not omit orchestral effects, and 
yet excites admiration as a piano piece. Only one thing 
may be mentioned. Before the commencement of the 
march pp. (the return of the warrior in the distance), 
where a passage of magical effect for the bassoon, 
and the vibration of the stringed instruments (tremolo 
pp.), prepare the ear for the Marcia, in a manner never 
before known in the history of music, it is there when 
Henselt’s individuality comes in, by the introduction of a 
stirring effect, quite in the spirit of the vibration, and 
which permits the mind to anticipate the Jreséo figure in 
which the Knight’s lady embraces her returned warrior, 
and becomes happy—according to the programme left to 
us by Weber himself. (See his Biography, by his Son). 

What makes this as forming an era in arrangement- 
literature (this commonplace expression is sufficient for 
us), is the treatment for two hands of the three opera 
Overtures by Weber, some songs out of Der Freischitz, 
Oberon, the Euryanthe, and the Coriolanus overture by 
Beethoven. No orchestra is able to render the Oberon 
overture with those fine variations or softness of sound, 
and their intricate intentions, as Henselt has transcribed 
it. for the instrument. It is only by the unity in the 
production, not a group of different factors, in spite of the 
advantage of “desperate” colourings in the orchestra, 
that a perfection of this kind can become possible. This 
production is truly one that does not bear comparison. 

It is for his own edification that Henselt in a rare and 
gracious moment consents and plays four-handed arrange- 
ments from the operas of Weber, and here it is easier to 
listen to him than to be his partner. These are the best 
Agathen and Aennchen which even we have seen on any 
stage, and we believe we know them all. What shall I say 
of his Gipsies’ Chorus out of Preciosa ?—it is astounding ! 
That Henselt never goes to the theatre is quite intelligible 
after that. That the artist is eclectical in Weber is his 
right as a virtuoso ; others may have gained as friends for 
life the Piano Quartette and Trio (see above), and what else 
Henselt does not touch in Weber, and by that think they 
have become richer. Are not his arrangements of the 
sonatas only masked operas, even admitting that they are 
selected from an original too meagre for piano and violin? 
What is there not contained in the four-handed original 
pieces by Weber, large or small, take them as you like? 
Henselt considers the clarinet sonata the most perfect and 
uniform work of Weber’s, and he has formed this charming 
work suitable for two pianos, On the second he gives 
the clarinet part in his own genial way as an accom- 
paniment (the character of the expression would not suit 
otherwise). By this he gains a uniformity and fulness of 
tone and effect in the zout ensemble by which the work 
gains ina high degree. This second voice the artist carries 
in his heart, he has never written it down. Some of his 
great Etudes he also accompanies on a second piano, and 





for Cramer’s Etudes he had grace notes all his own put in 
at St. Petersburg. The artist holds the Etudes of the 
old Church father, Cramer, in the greatest contrast to the 
music of Weber. He considers them such great works 
of art that he produced them with a particular, and in St. 
Petersburg a well-known preference, as suitable to him- 
self for two pianos, and he has fitted the second voice, or 
adaptation into the first, which is so obvious that one 
cannot bring oneself to believe that it has ever been 
otherwise. To us the. production of Cramer’s Etudes, 
if they are to be used as studies, are like the scholium 
of the philologist, with reference to his classics. How 
Father Cramer (the Venerable Bede of the piano) would 
have been after seventy years pleased to have received 
such honour! How difficult it was without cramming, 
and to remain in agreement with the subject, to find 
a second voice for a part, integral and perfect as it 
always is, by Cramer, must be quite evident to one under- 
standing the subject. This says more than the heroic 
exploit of Gounod, in adding a second voice to the preludes 
of Bach. One may think of the differences of form, 
rhythm, of the expression, and contents of Cramer’s 
Etudes. It was an ofus desferatum; the idea was only 
accessible to’a German head ; it was only the greatest 
love for the cause that made the happy solution of the 
severe task possible. 

To some of the famous Etudes of Moscheles—for 
example, the one in A flat—Henselt has also given the 
benefit of the modern piano, and the greatest enjoy- 
ment of Moscheles was to find the opportunity of hearing 
these variations at Leipzig, and Moscheles saw himself 
elevated in the spirit of the piano. How astonished this 
dainty little man, whom we personally knew very well, 
must have been to see in his own compositions the Achil- 
lean spears thrown by Henselt ! 

As the great German artist, about whom this work is 
written, is a stranger to every ostentation, and on prin- 
ciple avoids publicity, he therefore no less deserves the 
glory of the German Fatherland; and therefore we 
thought that these remarks of the ability of the artist in 
a foreign country would give to the German reader a wel- 
come addition to the history of the piano of our days. 

For a minute description of our artist of the importance 
of Adolph Henselt we should require a whole volume. 

From this follows that we by no means believe we have 
exhausted our subject, and we can only assure our reader 
that we have endeavoured according to the best know- 
ledge and conscience to draw the outlines, as the English 
say, of one of the most important appearances in the 
sphere of art during this century. 

Let us take as a conclusion the outward appearance of 
the artist, which often shows the inner man more than 
one is tempted to believe. 

When Henselt appeared at St. Petersburg he was en- 
tirely the German youth, the warrior giant, the hero of 
life, sure of success, which is the Germanic characteristic 
without any foreign polish. There was something of the 
Siegfried in his manner ; in his expressive always far-seeing 
eyes, one could read something of the Nibelungen. Man 
and woman got intoxicated at his glance. In Germany 
many portraits of the artist at that age are in circulation. In 
the portrait where he is facing you, and looks you freely 
and frankly in the face, there is the romantic expression 
of his soul, always thirsty for idealistic perfection, and 
never contented. 

Henselt is an ego, well knowing his own value. Like 
Liszt and Chopin, he is the head fountain of a stream of 
art, and he is his own ancestor. To try and imitate 
his reproductions would not be practicable, because 
they are specifically characteristic ; and therefore he is 
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without a successor, and the best of his scholars in 
Russia, though true virtuosi, only give his material, not 
the essence, which remains his own, because it is in- 
separable from his own individuality. 

If any one has approached Weber at the piano, it is 
Henselt. Weber is a genius, a cosmos of ideas, as he can 
only be found in centuries of organic lifeand art. Can we 
find a Weber different because Weber rooted in a time 
when there was so much more scope, and which pos- 
sessed more depth of feeling, that in our days one has 
difficulty in believing in their existence. 

It is not only the multiplicity of treatment of the piano 
by Henselt which makes him analogous to Weber; he 
is also alike in design and grasp, in his German soul, in 
the spirit that influences the heart, the life of German 
art, which is strong enough in itself not to require any- 


thing foreign as a goal, as the romantic poet says in the 
following words]:— 


Conquered by beauty 


I'll follow thee for ever. 
Kaiser Octavianus. 


The nature of Henselt is described as an indestructible 
youth of feeling, as such it never changes, it can only 
remain as it is. One observes at times in Germany with 
aged diplomats, a similar age of youthful thought, as a 
legacy of German academic life. With the artist it is the 
German heart, in which the eternal world reflects itself. 








THE “COSTANZI"” OPERA-HOUSE IN ROME. 


AMONG the many new edifices which have sprung up in the 
Eternal City since it became the capital of young Italy, one of the 
most remarkable and most recently completed is the new opera- 
house called the ‘Teatro Costanzi.” Considering that in the 
‘* Apollo,” the ‘‘ Argentina,” the ‘‘ Politeama,’’ and the ‘‘ Capranica,” 
Rome possesses already four large opera-houses, whose accommo- 
dation is more than ample for its present as well as for its potential 
wants, it would seem that the erection of a new house of dimensions 
if anything larger than those of any of its older rivals, is an act of 
folly ; the more so as the new temple of art is situated at a consider- 
able distance from the centre of Rome, But such matter-of-fact 
considerations never trouble the mind of a sanguine Italian ; and 
he accepts even subsequent failure with characteristic lighthearted- 
ness and with something like Oriental acquiescence in the inevitable. 
In acity of Northern Europe, with half the number of theatres and 
ten times the musical talent of Rome, enterprising citizens like 
Signor Costanzi would probably have built a large concert-room 
rather than an opera-house, seeing, moreover, that with the exception 
of the Sala Dante, which is hardly large enough for chamber-music, 
Rome does not boast a single concert-room of respectable size. 
But Italians generally, and Romans in particular, care little or 
nothing for instrumental music properly so called, unless indeed it 
be orchestral arrangements from popular operas. The inborn love 
of Italians for vocal music and essentially spectacular operas would, 
therefore, appear to be the only tangible ground upon which rests 
the future of the Teatro Costanzi. 

The Costanzi is capable of seating comfortably over 3,500 per- 
sons, and is therefore one of the largest opera-houses in existence. 
It derives its name from its owner, who erected it entirely at his 
own expense, and without the prospect of a subsidy from Muni- 
cipality or Government, at a cost of two million lire, or about 
seventy thousand pounds, 

This is not, of course, the place for entering into a description of 
the architectural features or technical particulars of the theatre, 
which was designed by Signor Sfordini, of Rome. Suffice it there- 
fore to say that the appointments both of the stage and the auditory, 
which latter is quasi semicircular, are most complete, not to say 
luxurious, and that the precautionary and mechanical contrivances 
introduced, among which latter is notably one for efficient venti- 
lation, are calculated to ensure for the audience that comfort which 
is indispensable for performances extending over five hours, and in 
which other opera-houses, those of London not excepted, are 
sadly deficient. The es is thirty-six feet high and fifty-four 
feet broad, and the house has four tiers of closed boxes, above 
which are two additional open tiers. The general tone of the 
decorations is crimson and alabaster imitation, and the frescoes of 





allegorical groups on the ceiling representing the Olympic games, 
Music, Poetry, &c., are painted by Professor Brugnoli, a distin- 
guished artist from Perugia. The boxes are decorated with bas- 
reliefs of different composers, the most prominent being those on 
the proscenium boxes, of Bellini, Rossini, and Meyerbeer, and of 
the three living representatives of dramatic music, Verdi, Wagner, 
and Gounod, the latter two of which are a graceful tribute to the 
musical genius of Germany and France, The acoustic, too, has so 
far proved to be excellent, though it remains to be seen whether it 
will stand the test of a crowded house. The ornamentations, 
decorations, and the effective arrangement for lighting the house 
without the traditional chandelier, display all that natural grace and 
elegance in which Italians excel ; and the orchestra can accommodate 
from eighty to one hundred musicians, a certain number of whom 
have their places under the stage boxes, viz., under cover, with a view 
to lessen the sound of the instruments when necessary, this being a 
modified and limited application of Wagner's covered orchestra at 
Bayreuth. The conductor is placed in the centre of the orchestra— 
an excellent custom which has been general in Italy for some time, 
and is being universally adopted in Continental theatres. Judging 
from the capital arrangement for admitting and diffusing daylight 
throughout the house, and from the ingenious contrivance for 
raising the slope of the area to a level, it would appear that the 
Costanzi is also intended for day performances and—let us hope 
—concerts, unless, indeed, the area is to be made level only for 
masquerades during the Carnival. 

The management has been undertaken by the experienced lessee 
of the Apollo, so that, at all events, ruinous competition will be 
avoided by alternate performances, Such are the auspices under 
which the Costanzi is to be opened, with great éclat, towards 
the end of November, and the presence of the Court, the attractions 
of a new, large, and handsome house, combined with Rossini’s 
Semtramide, which has been chosen for the occasion, will no doubt 
secure a brilliant success at the outset. Will this success be 
permanent? Qué vivra verra, . PS, 








Foreign Correspondence. 


MUSIC IN PARIS. 

November, 1880. 
THE great musical event has been the representation of Rossini’s 
Comte Ory at the opera. This holds the attention from the 
beginning until the end ; from the opening chorus, ‘‘ Jouven- 
celles, venez vite,” until the final trio, ‘* J’entends d’ici le bruit 
des armes.” In order to interpret this opera as the composer 
intended, the singers must not only sing well, but vocalise 
perfectly. But the artists chosen for the representation had 
overcome all the difficulties. Although Mlle. Darum is not 
young, and her voice is lacking in tenderness, she vocalised to a 
remarkable degree. M. Melchisedec was very enthusiastically 
received, and Mile. Janvier (the page) sang exquisitely, not- 
withstanding her voice is not powerful enough to be heard in 
all parts of the house. 

‘*La petite Patti,” Mlle. Van Zandt, is charming every one 
with her impersonation of Mignon. Her voice has gained much 
since last winter, and her future is very bright. 

The 1st of November Offenbach’s Belle-Lurette was brought 
out at the Renaissance. Offenbach was accustomed to be alwa' 
present at first rehearsals, and cut from an opera all that dis- 
pleased him, and this opera needs the ‘‘ master’s eye” and the 
master’s hand. It is too long, in the first place, and if Offen- 
bach had lived, certain parts of it would have been re-written. 
The duet in the first act, ‘Je m’en vais par la rue,” and the 
romance of the third, ‘‘On s’amuse, on applaudit,” are ve 
beautiful. Mlle. Haeling interpreted the vé/e of Belle-Lurette, 
but although her voice is very sweet, it is not powerful enough 
to give the necessary effect. M. Cooper sang ‘‘ Le duc,” and 
his voice is sonorous, reminding one somewhat of Capoul. 
Belle-Lurette is really Offenbach’s last composition. The Contes 
@’ Hoffmann was finished long before his death, and he was 
merely re-touching it. The rehearsals of Belle-Lurette were 
directed by Léo Delibes, composer of Yean de Nivelle, and o 
him we are indebted for the magnificent mise en scine 

The statue of Offenbach was unveiled on Thursday, Nov. 
18, at the Varieties. The programme comprised ‘‘ Le Violo- 
neux,” sung by Mlle. Heilbron, MM. sMaurel and Capoul; 
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**Chanson de Fortunio,” by Mlle. Van Zandt; Barcarolle 
from Contes d’ Hoffmann, by Mlle. Isaac ; song from the Jolie 
Parfumeuse, by Mme. Théo; and some airs by Mmes. Judic 
and Granier. 

Sunday, Nov. 7, the eminent pianist, A. Duvernoy, played 
the third concerto in E minor of Beethoven, at the Chatelet, and 
received an ovation from the public. 

The 24th of November, at the Chatelet, under the direction 
of Mr. E. Colonne, M. Duvernoy’s new work, La Tempéte, for 
which he was accorded the prize given by the City of Paris, 
was given. The leading vé/es were sung by Mme. Krauss and 
M. Faure. For the first time in France the works of a young 
gas ay were interpreted by the best artists. 

The distribution of the Prix de Rome took place on Saturday, 
October 30. After listening to numerous addresses, the last 
part of the programme was devoted to the cantata of Fizga/, 
composed by M. Lucien Hillemacher. The audience applauded 
enthusiastically when he received the grand prize. The com- 
poser is only twenty years of age, and already writes like a 
maestro. Mile. Isaac, MM. Talazac and Hermann-Léon, sang 
the solos, and the orchestra of the Opera, conducted by M. 
Altés, played the accompaniments. 


MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Leiezic, November 7th, 1880. 


THE concerts here have been so numerous since our last letter, 
that we shall be obliged to mention only those of the greatest 
importance. There have been three Gewandhaus Concerts, one 
Kammermusik (in the Gewandhaus), two Euterpe Concerts, one 
of Joseph Wieniawski (in the Gewandhaus), one of Walther’s 
Popular Symphony Concerts, and various other musical enter- 
tainments. 

At the third Gewandhaus Concert, we heard a very fine 
rendering of Mozart’s D major symphony (without minuet), after 
which Frl. Adele Asmann, from Berlin, sang Reinecke’s concert 
air for alto, ‘‘ Das Hindumiidchen.” This work, which pleased 
unanimously, ranks amongst the best of Reinecke’s composi- 
tions ; it is very effectively written for the voice, and the instru- 
mentation is charming. The composer could scarcely have 
found a better interpreter than Frl. Asmann, whose success was 
so great that she was immediately engaged for the next concert. 
Frl. Asmann’s voice is a splendid contralto, her execution is 
perfect, and her pathos won general enthusiasm ; she sang songs 
of Schumann, Schubert, and Brahms, and was each time rewarded 
with the most brilliant success. Next followed a new violin 
concerto, by Frl. Gernsheim, performed by Herr Jean Becker, 
from Mannheim ; the concerto commences with a full ‘uéti, 
and promises more than it fulfils. The whole of the first 
movement continues in the style of a pastorale, always noble 
and very powerful in expression, revealing superiority in the 
musician, yet not attaining the acme of inspiration ; the second 
and third movements were still less effective. However, 
we must not conceal the fact that the performance of the con- 
certo on the part of Herr Jean Becker was not a very perfect 
one. So much depends upon the performance of a work, that 
we prefer to defer our final opinion of Gernsheim’s concerto 
until we have the opportunity of hearing a more finished per- 
formance. In thesecond part of the programme, the ‘‘Zwischen- 
aktmusik” and a ballet from Cherubini’s 4d Baba and 
Schumann’s overture to Genoveva were given, after which Herr 
Hugo Becker, son of Jean Becker, produced a somewhat trivial 
Hungarian fantasia, by Fr. Griitzmacher. The young man is a 
gifted violoncellist, already possessing a good ¢echnique, and 
proved himself fully equal to the difficulties of the fantasia. 

Weber’s overture to Zuryanthe opened the fourth Gewand- 
haus Concert in a most brilliant manner. Frl. Asmann sang 
Penelope’s air, ‘‘ Hellstrahlender Tag,” from Bruch’s Odysseus, 
and some songs of Rubinstein and Brahms, with signal success. 
Frl. Jeanne Becker, daughter of Herr Jean Becker, played 
Schumann’s A minor pianoforte concerto. The young lady is 
thoroughly well trained, she plays musically, and promises a 
successful future, provided she continues to study diligently. 
The second part of th: programme presented a novelty in the 





form of an overture by Niels W. Gade, entitled ‘‘ Sommertag auf 
dem Lande ;” it consists of five pieces for small orchestra. 
Without making any profound impression, these little pieces are 
most charming; the first may perhaps be somewhat weak in 
conception, but the work improves as it progresses, and we 
certainly must give the palm to the finale. At the close of the 
concert Herr Jean Becker, son, and daughter, gave a most 
delightful rendering of Beethoven’s Triple Concerto. 

The fifth Gewandhaus Concert occurring on the 4th of 
November, the anniversary of Mendelssehn’s death, the pro- 
gramme was devoted to the compositions of the illustrious 
master—the 98th Psalm, the Fourth Symphony, the hymn 
in G for soprano, chorus, and orchestra, “ Hear my Prayer,” 
the overture to Jééelusin', and the ‘‘Ave Maria,” Winzer 
chorus, and finale from the unfinished opera, Zoreley, Frau 
Sachse-Hofmeister undertook the solos. The whole of the 
performances were in every respect exemplary. 

At the first Euterpe Concert we had the pleasure of hearing 
Miss Marie Krebs. This celebrated pianiste has for some time 
been suffering from inflammation in the joints of her fingers, 
and this was her first appearance in public since her recovery. 
The lady has not lost any of her former adroitness, but really 
played more perfectly than we have ever heard her. She played 
Beethoven’s concerto in G major, a barcarole in F minor of Rubin- 
stein, studies in B flat minor and F major by Mendelssohn, and 
Liszt’s much-neglected arrangement with orchestral accompani- 
ments of Schubert’s C major fantasia. 

At the first of Walther’s Popular Symphony Concerts, we 
heard excellent performances of Cherubini’s overture to the 
Wassertréger, a symphony in C minor of Reismann, which 
was played for the first time in the Gewandhaus last year, a 
canonic serenade by S. Jadassohn (Op. 42), and a scherzo for 
orchestra by C. Goldmark, 

Herr Joseph Wieniawski gave a concert in the Hall of the 
Gewandhaus, in conjunction with our violoncellist Herr Carl 
Schroeder. Of the many pieces in an abundant programme, we 
must mention with praise a sonata, for piano and cello (Op. 26),. 
by J. Wieniawski, and the most satisfactory performance of 
Chopin’s c sharp minor scherzo. 

At the first of the Chamber Music Concerts, Mozart’s E flat 
major and Mendelssohn’s & minor string quartets were given, 
the scherzo of the last-named being encored, together with 
Schumann’s trio (Op. 80), with Herr Reinecke} presiding at 
the pianoforte. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Vienna, November 12th, 1880. 


THE cortcert season has begun. After some private concerts of 
only local interest, the Philharmonics opened the campaign 
with the first of eight subscription concerts. The programme 
consisted only of three numbers, but they lasted one hour and a 
half—an arrangement which might not be liked in London. 
After the ‘‘Oberon” overture followed a concerto in F by the 
great Leipzig cantor, John Sebastian Bach, for two horns, 
three oboe, fagotto, with two violins, viola, violoncello, and 
basso. Only three of the movements were played, yet they 
pleased well. Beethoven’s ‘‘Eroica,” which completed the 
concert, was executed, ‘like the overture, most splendidly. 
Herr Hans Richter conducted, and was cordially received. 
Next Sunday we shall have the first Gesellschafts concert, in 
which Mme. Norman-Néruda, who was first heard in Vienna 
in 1847 as a wondrous child, will perform. She will play 
Spohr’s ‘‘Gesangsscene” (concerto No. 8) and Beethoven’s 
romance in F. The season promises to become very exciting. 
New compositions and many performers are promised. For 
chamber music alone we have already four quartet companies, 
and “ the cry is still, they come.” 

The Hofoper has attained much success since its re-opening, 
though neither in the programmes nor in the execution has there 
been anything very extraordinary. It is only by reason of the 
passing fancy of the public, which changes like the wind, having 
been gratified that the house has been filled. Of a!l the operas 
promised, either new or with new mise-en-scéne, none have been 
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ge ag one ballet excepted, and this is only of small interest 
r the greater part of the visitors. Cherubini’s Medea, 
Brall’s Bianca, are’ postponed week after week; of Schu- 
bert’s Alphonse and Estrella nothing is mentioned; of 
Gounod’s Blantre de Nivelle, it is doubtful whether it will be 
performed at all; and so on. Of Donizetti’s operas no less 
than six are in the répertoire, Wagner's Meistersinger was 
—- four times during four weeks. On the first time the 
ouse filled, and each successive performance saw a smaller 
audience in the theatre, whereas the theatre when the MVacht- 
wandlerin was given on every occasion overflowed with those 
people who like shakes, roulades, and such trifles better than 
more solid music. To be just, it must be confessed that Mme. 
Bianchi is an excellent Amina, and so she is the darling of the 
hour in this and in some other ré/es. The house is full when- 
ever she sings, a distinction which only one other artiste, Mme. 
Pauline Lucca, can claim by what is acknowledged to be a right 
of herself. Her Carmen is capital, and so is her Despina ; but 
she is anxious to be heard also in a new ré/e, Meantime she was 
announced to repeat Frau Fluth and Angela, and some other 
characters. Signor Ciampi was heard for the first time in 
Vienna as Dulcamara and the Marquis of Boisfleury, but he 
came too late to make any agreeable impression, his voice being 
on the decline, and his acting not to be compared with his prede- 
cessors. He sang his vé/es in Italian, his ae in German, 
which mixture is by no means agreeable to the audience, and is 
only made acceptable by some extraordinary event, such as 
when a singer of great reputation cannot be heard otherwise. 
Weber’s Freischiitz was performed with new scenery in the 
Wolfschlucht (after the adaptation in Paris), but nothing was 
gained by it; it was again a rude presentation of ghostly ap- 
itions, with an absence of poetry in every respect. It was 
or the 419th time that Zamiel’s help was invoked on the 
—— stage. Frl. Linde, formerly first ballerina in our 
et, appeared now as Gast in the ballet ‘‘ Brahma,” as Fenella, 
and in Der veliebte Teufel. She enjoyed a splendid recep- 
tion, and interested the more, as she has just decided to quit the 
ballet for the drama (Schauspiel). In ‘‘ Brahma,” the present 
ballerina, Mme. Cerale, also performed—two stars on the same 
evening! The result was the most favourable for the sellers of 
flowers, as the amateurs of each ballerina outbid themselves by 
distributing garlands and bouquets each to his favourite. 

Operas performed from October 12th to November 12th :— 
Rigoletto, Meistersinger (three times), Machtwandlerin, Walktire 
(twice), Carmen (twice), Dinorah, Faust, Cosi fan tutte, Phile- 
mon und Baucis, Aida, Liebestrank, Linda von Chamount, 


Stumme von Portici, Freischiiz, Hugenotten, Troubadour, 


Entfihrung aus dem Serail, Die Lustigen Weiber von Winsor, 
Die weisse Frau, Die Afrikanerin, Schwarze Domino. 


Correspondence, 


—_—~?> 
To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


S1r,—I think your correspondent, Mr. Stevenson, has slightly 
misunderstood Herr von Biilow. Having been for some time, in- 
directly at least, under the tuition of Biilow, I may perhaps be per- 
mitted to say that he certainly never would accuse Schumann of 
superficial unhealthy sentimentality, When Billow calls Schumann 
sentimental, he uses the word in its true original meaning: abounding 
in sentiment, 

And what is sentiment really? Froude says, in his ‘‘ Studies on 
Great Subjects,” ‘‘We speak contemptuously of sentiment. And 
yet the noblest part of our existence is based on sentiment. 
Patriotism is sentiment. Conscienceis sentiment. Honour, shame, 
reverence, love of beauty, love of goodness, every high aspiration 
which we entertain, all are sentiment, Without them man is but 
an animal, lower, not higher, than his fellow-creatures.” 

In this acceptation of the term, I think we may rightly call 
Schumann sentimental. 

I am, Sir, yours seme 
. HENsE. 


South View, likley. 





Rebiews. 


a 
Odéon. A collection of Standard Pieces, selected, arranged for 
small hands. Fingered and revised by E. PAUER. London: 
Augener & Co. 
THE title selected for this useful collection of pieces is a capital 
one, as it fairly represents the glorification of the eight great 
masters—Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, and Schumann, to young and impressible minds. 
Each composer is shown by six separate numbers chosen from 
among the more attractive works left to posterity by them— 
Handel by a Gavotte, Bach by a Prelude, Haydn by a 
Serenade, Mozart by the Larghetto from the Clarinet Quintet, 
Beethoven by the Allegretto from the Choral Fantasia, Weber 
by the Minuet from his Clarinet Quintet, Mendelssohn by 
‘* Sunday,’’ and Schumann by a Study in the several specimens 
of the whole series. Each of these stands at the head of the 
list of works of each master. They are all arranged so as to be 
within the grasp of the little hands for whom they are designed, 
on the same plan as that already frequently commended in these 
columns, as shown in the more extended arrangements for chil- 
dren, also edited by Mr. Pauer, which have been so deservedly 
successful. They are printed in the same clear and legible style, 
and will be found of great value for teaching purposes. 





Popular Pieces. By Dr. JOHN BULL and WILLIAM ByrDE. 
Revised by E. PAUER. London: Augener & Co. 
WHEN these “ popular pieces” appeared in the original work, 
of which they formed part under the title of ‘Old English 
Composers,” they were fully noticed in the Monthly Musical 
Record, and the several biographies of the composers, which are 
prefixed to each division, were reprinted i# extenso. It is with 
very great pleasure that attention is now directed to the new 
edition of the work, the publication of the several pieces by each 
author in a separate book, at a cheap rate, so as to make them 
attainable on more easy terms. The character of the engraving 
and the style of the printing is in itself worthy of high com- 
mendation, and the interest attached to the compositions as 
showing the growth of thought and method of composition from 
a very early date cannot be without value for educational pur- 

poses. 


Humoresken fiir Pianoforte, von TH. KIRCHNER. Op. 48. 

(Leipzig: C. F. Peters.) 
Music without words is not often successful in conveying the 
idea of humour or fun. Herr Kirchner, in the six pieces com- 
posed under the general title, has shown conclusively that the 
matter can be accomplished effectively. There cannot be any 
vulgarity in the drollery, for there are no definite associations of 
scenes or ideas which might have a tendency to make them so. 
Therefore his is pure music, light and sportive in treatment, 
and valuable, in addition to the ostensible design, forthe objeet 
of teaching. 





Filiegende Blatter. Short Pieces for the Pianoforte by CORNELIUS 
GURLITT. Op. 112. London: Augener & Co. 
THERE are few writers who are more happy in the expression of 
characteristic trifles in music than Cornelius Gurlitt. There is 
always a freshness about his mode of expression, and a quaint 
humour of fancyin his ideas, ensuring attention for all he has to say. 
The ‘* Flying Leaves” now in course of publication, are repre- 
sented by three examples: ‘‘ Under the Maypole,” ‘‘ Pantz!oon,” 
and ‘ Rustic Revels.” The first and third might seem to sug- 
gest a like mode of treatment without impropriety; but, with an 
exhaustless vein of invention, the composer has treated his 
admirers to two themes equally descriptive of their subjects, 
equally lively and spirited, but totally different in style, yet 
alike in presenting to the mind the scenes of which they are the 
mimic pictures. The ‘‘ Pantaloon”’ is marked by a due amount 
of quaintness appropriate to the presumed theme, and each and 
all are written in an easyand familiar fashion which forms the best 
basis of recommendation to young pupils. The names and titles 
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of some three or four more pieces are announced. All that can 
be said is that if they are in any way like to the examples already 
given, few things will be more eagerly looked for. The com- 
poser’s power appears to be practically exhaustless, and his 
fancies are like certain boards of directors, with ‘‘ power to add 
to their number.” 


Studies. By J.B. CraMER. BookI, Edited by E. PAUER, 
School Edition. London: Augener & Co. 


ATTENTION has been aforetime called to the admirable edition 
of Cramer’s Studies in this publication (see Monthy Musical 
Record, May, 1878), and it is again a gratifying task to note 
a new issue of the Studies as testifying to the appreciation in 
which they are held as teaching pieces, especially when sup- 
plemented by such excellent and careful editing. The way 
in which Mr, Pauer has selected and revised the Studies, and 
added needful marks of expression, to say little about the 
marking of the fingering, and the suggested methods of 

ractising the Studies, are enough to recommend the work. 
The directions as to the method to be observed in practising 
them so as to gain the fullest advantage from their use, are in- 
valuable and original, and the whole forms a means of instruction 
which cannot fail to be welcome. It is now issued in books or 
parts, a method which will, doubtless, be found very convenient. 


The Trumpeter of Sikkingen. Six Characteristic Pieces for the 
Pianoforte, by HEINRICH HOFMANN. London: Neumeyer 
& Co. 


THE story which has furnished the theme for these six pieces is 
better known abroad than in this country ; but if these composi- 
tions become as popular as they deserve, an interest will be 
awakened in the subject, and the whole tale here told in music 
will be eagerly sought for in verse. In the first part of the story 
before us, Young Werner, the trumpeter, arrives, and we hear 
in fancy the joyous notes of his clarion ringing a cheery blast, 
which the echoes repeat. Inthe second the gnomes are de- 
picted in a bright and fairy-like movement. The third deals 
with Werner’s love for the fair maid, and their mutual pledge of 
affection. This is told in most charming and characteristic 
music, full of impassioned melody, elegantly set out. In the 
fourth the sorrow of separation supplies the theme, which is 
most tenderly and effectively worked out. The fifth movement 
supposes the scene shifted to Rome amid the wild spirit of the 
Carnival; and the final piece portrays the re-union of the lovers and 
their happy wedding. The moving march, and the merry sound 
of the joy-bells, seem to give point to the scene. As pianoforte 
music the work is cleverly written, slightly suggestive of Men- 
delssohn at times, and yet not without a leaning towards a more 
modern style of chord relationships. There is, however, never 
any failing in the spontaneous and independent character of the 
melody and the consequent charm following. The work is 
equally distributed for the two players, so that each has enough 
to induce him to maintain watchfulness as well as interest, and 
so to enhance the value of the work, whether it be employed as 
a teaching piece or as an item in a concert programme. 


The Mill (Die Mile). Pianoforte piece by ADOLF JENSEN. 
Leipzig: C, F, Peters. (London: Augener & Co.) 


THE opening bars of this clever little piece of writing suggest a 
theme by Rossini; but the rest of the work is original, and fully 
succeeds in pleasing the ear and carrying the mind to such a 
picture as may be suggested by the words— 


I see a mill-wheel gleaming 

From out the lier trees ; 
I hear its loud roar mingling 

With songs and murm’ring breeze. 
Welcome, ever welcome 

Dulcet song of the mill, 





German Rounds (Deutsche Reigen). For Pianoforte Duet. B 
— MoszkowskI. Op. 25. London: Augener 
0. 

THE compositions of this rising musician are always certain of a 
good reception from the lovers of art in England, and none will 
command a more eager greeting than the pieces now before us. 
They are all very cleverly written, so as to give pleasure in per- 
formance to both the players concerned, to say nothing of that 
which will be imparted to the hearers when they are played as 
drawing-room pieces. They are not difficult to read, but they 
are not easy, and their beauties become developed rather than 
stand out at first sight. There are five duets in all, and those 
who know the compositions of Moszkowski already published 
will not fail to accord some earnest admiration to the majority of 
the numbers, even if they cannot accept them all. 


Schubert Album. Sammlung beliebter. Original Compositionen 
fiir Pianoforte zu vier Hinden, von FRANZ SCHUBERT. 
Leipzig: C. F. Peters. (London: Augener & Co.) 


THIS is a newly-revised edition of an already well-known and 
admired collection of pieces by Schubert, consisting of marches, 
fantaisies, divertissements, &c., all of the most interesting 
character, and affording a means for study and delight which 
the admirers of Schubert know how to value, and with which 
those who are but imperfectly acquainted with the genius of the 
composer could not ‘do better than study, in order to form the 
most satisfactory groundwork of an admiration that will increase 
with more perfect familiarity. 


Handel Album. Edited BAe Paver. London’: Augener 
0. 


A NEW selection of pieces, arranged and figured for small hands 
from the works of Handel, heads the publication of a number 
of books in which the like praiseworthy labour has been 
exerted with regard to Mendelssohn, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Weber, Schumann, and Bach. The choice of composi- 
tions has been made in the best taste; and as no amount of 
pains seems to have been spared with respect to the engraving, 
printing, and general ‘‘ get up,” the several books will be found 
invaluable for teaching purposes. A well-written memoir of 
each composer is prefixed to each collection, so that they form a 
number of handsome, valuable, and instructive volumes, most 
appropriate as gift-books, and, therefore, particularly welcome 
at this season of the year. 


Six Morceaux pour Violon et Piano, par JOACHIM RarFF, 

Op. 85. London: Augener & Co. 
As far as can be judged by the eye as well as by the ear, these 
six pieces will be hailed with the highest satisfaction by violin 
players who desire excellent, showy, and yet thoroughly musical 
compositions of a lighter kind to perform either in public or 
private, as a relief to the more substantial fare in the shape of 
concertos, &c. They comprise (1) a march, (2) pastorale, (3) 
cavatina, (4) scherzino, (5) canzona, and (6) tarantella. They 
are each and all very clever, very effective and melodious, full of 
sprightliness and character. If it were desirable to make a 
selection where all are so good, perhaps the greater number of 
suffrages would be given to Nos. 2, 5, and 6; but then this 
choice would have to be accompanied by a reservation of 
approval in favour of the remainder. The accompanying por- 
tions vary in difficulty, and the violin part would need a skilled 
hand to render them full justice; such a one, in fact, as his 
to whom the whole set is dedicated—namely, Herr Ludwig 
Straus—but they are, nevertheless, admirable for the purposes 
of study. 


Die ersten Ucbungen fir Violoncell, von CARL SCHRODER. Op. 31. 
Leipzig: C. F. Peters. (London: Augener & Co.) 

THE series of studies contained in this publication, by one of the 

best and most celebrated writers for the violoncello, contains all 

that the student requires to make his course of instruction 
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thorough and interesting. The exercises are not merely intended 
to serve the purpose of making the beginner familiar with every 
step and grade of the knowledge he seeks to acquire, but are 
also designed to be attractive, by reason of their melodious and 
form-like character. Each exercise is a gem of melody in itself, 
and leads the player by slow and sure degrees towards the attain- 
ment of that perfection which is certain to reward the most 
earnest and persevering student. 





Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni. A Cantata. By J. FREDERICK 
BRIDGE, Mus. Doc. Oxon. London: Novello, Ewer, & Co. 
THE subject of Dr. Bridge’s cantata is in all respects an excel- 
lent one. It would have been possible to have extended it far 
beyond the limits which the authoress of the words, Miss G. E. 
Troutbeck, has confined it, but it would then have been 
necessary to have made it into an opera, and to have re-cast the 
whole. This would have demanded the introduction of certain 
well-known incidents of a tragic character not inconsistent with 
the nature of an opera, but perhaps out of place in a cantata. 
As it stands, it answers its purpose well. The scene opens after 
Boadicea has been driven out of her castle by a treacherous 
attack of the Roman soldiers. These soldiers are celebrating 
their success by a feast, while Boadicea flies for counsel and 
help to the Druids. From the Druids she receives a prophecy 
of victory over Rome and deliverance from her yoke, on the 
strength of which she incites her people to revolt, against their 
foreign conquerors. A Roman centurion hears the Britons 
calling their fellow countrymen to war, and, after expressing his 
contempt for them, praises the greatness and glory of Rome. In 
the battle which follows the Britons are defeated, and Boadicea, 
to escape the disgrace of becoming a prisoner, and of being 
carried in triumph to Rome, dies by her own hand. The 
British women sing a dirge over her, and the cantata ends with 
a chorus, in which are predicted the future might and glory of 
Britain, when Rome shall have long faded into comparative 
weakness and obscurity. By this it will be seen that there is 
incident enough to maintain the interest of the plot, and suffi- 
cient contrast to give variety to the details. There are four solo 
voices only—Boadicea, soprano; A Messenger, contralto; the 
Centurion, tenor; and a Druid, bass. The chorus represents 
Roman soldiers and Britons. 
Dr. Bridge has aimed at making his music attractive by giving 
to it all the graces of sweet melody and appropriate harmonies, 
with such an amount of ‘‘contrivance” as might be expected 
from one learned in all the wisdom of the musicians. There are 
twelve numbers in all, including a capital and scientifically 
written overture in correct form. The first chorus has a tenor 
solo superadded, and is well calculated to win success apart 
from its place in the work. It is joyous and merry, as a chorus 
of revellers should be according to dramatic needs. Boadicea’s 
air, ‘‘O Goddess, hear !” is a bold and effective song, and affords 
a good contrast to the solo and chorus which follows, in which 
the reply of the Druids is embodied, and the recitative and air 
for the Centurion is of such a character as would delight tenor 
singers to the utmost. Boadicea’s invocation to her people is 
somewhat weak by contrast, but the Briton’s choral march which 
follows is of a particularly stirring character, the introduction of 
a triplet figure in the accompaniment imparting considerable life 
and spirit to the movement. The Druid’s prayer, the descrip- 
tion of the lost battle by the messenger, and the triumphant 
shout of victory raised by the Roman soldiers, have their due 
effect. Boadicea’s lament, which follows, is well written, and 
with the dirge forms perhaps the most striking portion of the 
work, The final chorus, in which the theme previously em- 
ployed in the overture is well introduced, the fugal passage 
piquant and not too extended, and the final eight bars,i n which 
a portion of the melody of ‘ Rule Britannia” mounts propheti- 
cally above the voices, brings to a bright conclusion a work 
which is certain to enjoy a large share of favour with choral 
societies who undertake to study it carefully. 
Hullah’s Method of Teaching Singing. London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 
For more than forty yy Dr. Hullah has been before the pub- 








—— that the long-doubted and now-exploded statement that 
the English are an unmusical people has received its fullest 
refutation. The English are a music-loving people and a music- 
patronising people. The time has been when native musicians 
could hold their own as music producers against every other 
country in the world. The time is when it isendeavouring to 
assert its superiority in critical literature, and the time may not 
be far distant, when the vast love of the people for music, and 
the general culture of the science, will produce its fruit, and 
England may show that it can again rise to a good place by 
virtue of its own composers. When many minds are brought 
to bear earnestly upon a subject, some ultimate good must 
arise. It is, therefore, the duty of all right-thinking people to 
encourage in every possible way the cultivation of music in all 
grades of society. If the hope that supremacy will come be 
never realised, the certainty of the humanising effect of music 
ought to be taken as a sufficient reason for the earnest study of 
it in every possible way. For the good that has been done, 
and for the good that may yet be attained by means of Hullah’s 
method of teaching singing, for so it practically has been, by 
whatever other name it may at one time have been taught, 
we offer an earnest welcome to the new edition of the ‘‘ Manual.” 
It contains all that is needed for elementary instruction at the 
outset, carried on by slow degrees to more advanced stages ; and 
the student who has mastered the several points in the book, 
none of them too difficult for comprehension by the most ordi- 
nary minds, can roam through the whole field of vocal music 
with ‘‘an understanding heart.’”’ The exercises are gradual, 
and calculated to help good and rapid progress ; they are, more- 
over, interesting without being childish, and the necessary 
explanations are all clear and lucid. Dr. Hullah’s teaching is 
based upon the fact that notes in certain positions can have but 
one pitch, that Do is Do, and Re is Re; not that Fa is Do, or 
Do is F, a system recognised by the best musicians throughout 
the civilised world. He has introduced, for the convenience of 
sol-faing passages rapidly, certain syllabic changes to represent 
modified pitch ; for example, Fa sharp is Fe, and La flat is Lo. 
These are sufficiently intelligible and useful to those who take the 
trouble to employ them, and their value is their own recommen- 
dation. Most of the song illustrations, which appeared in the 
earlier edition of the book called ‘‘Time and Tune,” are 
retained, and there are one or two new ones, notably those 
with words by Kate Greenaway, taken by permission from her 
famous picture book, ‘‘ Under the Window.’ Much might be 
written concerning a book like this, whose existence marks an 
era in musical art; but it is sufficient to call attention to the 
new edition, and commend it to the notice of all interested in 
teaching music according to the accepted method generally em- 
ployed. 





Composition. By Dr. STAINER. London: Novello & Co. 


IN a series of nine interesting chapters, Dr. Stainer places 
before the student a plan by the pursuit of which he will 
possess a very good nucleus of information on the subject of 
construction and composition, beginning with writing music 
from dictation, and going on to building up melodies, the 
making of cadences, the use of rhythm, phrasing, sentences, 
analyses of song-forms, the form of sonatas, and other valuable 
information. e work, which forms one of Novello’s Music 
Primers, is not the least important of those issued, and will 
serve to help —_ students to concentrate their knowledge so 
as to present their ideas in a logical and scientific shape. 





Zisthetics of Musical Art; or, the Beautiful in Music. By Dr. 

FERDINAND HAND. Translated from the German by 
Wa_tTER E. Lawson, Mus. Bac., Cantab. Book the First. 
London: William Reeves. 


TuIs translation is probably the first attempt to furnish in 
English a complete treatise upon an abstruse matter as connected 
with the musical art. It was written in 1837, nearly fifty years 
ago, by Dr. Ferdinand Hand, Privy Councillor, and Professor of 
Philology at the University of Leipsig. He removed after a 





lic as a teacher, and it is mainly through his influence and 





time to Jena, where he died in 1851, in the 71st year of his age. 
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His work on esthetics enjoys the reputation of being the most 
cece! and philosophical treatise on the subject which has been 
delivered to the public. He holds that esthetics, or the per- 
ception of the beautiful, may be divided into a general theory 
of the beautiful in music, each separate section having its own 

icular esthetic. This is the gist of his arguments, and in 
this he follows pretty closely upon the plan laid down and 
defined by Baumgarten and Sulzer, his predecessors in the 
department of philosophy. In the preface of the translation 
the views of the author are clearly stated. ‘‘ The book contains 
much that is already known or recognised as incontrovertible 
truth,” which he claims to have reconstructed ‘‘upon a more 
solid foundation.”” He further states that ‘‘there is yet one 
thing that I am candid enough to admit ; it is that which is here 
laid before the reader, without arrogance and destitute of 
polemical tendencies, is a product of the warmest and purest 
love for the art.” He also wishes the book ‘‘to be regarded as 
an educational work, that no one may expect to find in it a 
means of delightfully amusing himself, but, rather, be induced 
thereby to think more deeply, and to aim at the further develop- 
ment of the hints whichit contains.’’ It is somewhat remarkable 
that so long a period should have passed away without the 
development he so earnestly desired taking place at all. With 
the exception of a partial translation and adaptation made by 
Mr. Pauer, the subject may be considered almost as dead as the 
diction in which the particulars are enunciated There is no 
blame to the translator for this, for all the element of vitality 
which the book contains may be found in the brightness of Mr. 
Lawson’s version, Dr. Hand did not desire that the work should 
afford the reader ‘‘a means of delightfully amusing himself,” 
and this wish is most certainly likely to be realised. In the first 
place, the subject of zsthetics in musical art is never likely to 
possess any practical value, nor is it possible that its study will 
add one single coupon of worth to the list of names of eminent 
musicians. It is satisfactory to know that music is capable of 
being treated from a philosophical point of view, but musicians 
will never be induced to consider the stu:y of esthetics as an 
essential part of the curriculum of work to qualify them for their 
profession. The science of acoustics is interesting enough as 
one of the curiosities connected with music, but a complete 
knowledge of its subtleties will never create a Mendelssohn or a 
Beethoven. The appreciation of the beautiful is perfectly 
independent of all attempts to define it, and the power of percep- 
tion of the emotional cannot be reduced to formule. This may 
be one of the reasons why the development so earnestly desired 
by Dr. Hand has never gone on. Musicians find that they can 
do very comfortably without it, and therefore do not trouble 
themselves concerning it. There is no force in the arguments 
employed in the book under notice sufficient to turn men’s minds 
in a new direction, or which will be likely to effect any important 
change in the opinions concerning the subject. It is doubtful 
whether it is altogether desirable to encourage the study of such 
a matter as connected with music. Each thinking man prefers 
to interpret music according to the emotions then and there 
aroused by its reading or performance, and not to be compelled 
to receive a certain sequence of sounds oreffect of musical 


colour as representing any idea only to be defined according to 


rule. In fact, no two minds can agree as to the meaning of 
abstract music. Dr. Hand says one thing, Dr. Hanslick advances 
another on the same ground, ‘and so little agreement can be 
made, that it seems that those who desire to compress their 
notions to a given shape in conformity with some philosophical 
pattern often find themselves tempted away from their pre- 
conceived ideas by appearances and occurrences combining in 
a manner altogether new and strange, and mot to be accounted 
for. It is right that all reverence should be paid to any attempt 
to concentrate knowledge, especially when it is influenced by 
the ‘‘ warmest and purest love for the art,” but still there is the 
question of utility to be considered, and men have a right to 
inquire as to the good or value likely to accrue to them from the 
study of an abstruse theory in connection with their art or pro- 
fession. A man may exhibit his own powers of personal 
endurance by fasting forty days and nights, but does he con- 
tribute anything in any way, however remote, to the advantage 
of his race or the benefit of science? It is best to accept many 
things for granted without wasting time to inquire too closely 





into their origin and composition. A bricklayer may be able to 
build a very straight, regular, and long-enduring wall, without 
the slightest care for the chemical constituents of the materials 
he is called upon to deal with, and so a Beethoven may be able 
to compose many noble works which shall effectually awaken 
love and admiration in men’s hearts for long generations to come, 
in perfect ignorance of the philosophy of esthetics, or of any 
other abstruse and unnecessary science sought to be allied to 
music. 


MINOR ITEMS. 


Romanza and Scherzino, for the Pianoforte, by ROBERT SCHU- 
MANN. Revised by E. PAvER. London: Augener & Co. 
Every admirer of Schumann knows something of these pieces. 
It is therefore superfluous to call attention to their merits. A 
word of commendation is, however, due to the transcriber for his 
share of the work in placing it in the present form before the 
public.—Romance for the Pianoforte. Op. 28. No. 2 by 
ROBERT SCHUMANN. Simplified by C. ROWLAND. London; 
Augener & Co. The simplification of this somewhat difficult 
piece has been judiciously done, and the arranger gives his 
readers the opportunity of judging how far they are valuable, 
inasmuch as he offers a beautiful work in a less difficult form 
than the original to all who have been hitherto precluded from 
studying it.—A ndantino in G, from the first Sonatina by STEPHEN 
HELLER. London: Forsyth Brothers. Every admirer of 
Stephen Heller's compositions will afford a small amount of 
commendation for this charming portion of a graceful work. 
Although it is simple in construction, as it should be, as it is 
intended for players of small technical powers, yet the capability 
of expression which it offers commend it to experts. In the 
present edition all that is needed in the way of fingering to make 
the playing smooth and facile has been added by the experienced 
hand of Mr. Charles Hallé, and this forms an additional recom- 
mendation for it.—Perles de Salon. ‘Transcribed by LEON 
D’OuRVILLE. No. 19. London: Augener & Co. The finale 
to the first act of Lucresia Borgia (Maffio Orsino, Signora) 
is the piece selected for this, the latest number of a very useful 
and valuable series of transcriptions, and it is only the just due 
of the author to say that it is equal in every respect with the 
preceding numbers, which have already achieved a world-wide 
popularity.—J/on Réve. Romance sans paroles pour piano. Par 
HENRI STIEHL. London: Goddard & Co. Aclear, melodious 
and impassioned piece of music, aptly fitting the purpose of its 
title. —Suzte de Pidces. Ten easy and characteristic melodious musi- 
cal miniatures for the pianoforte. Composed by HENRI STIEHL. 
Op. 160. London: Goddard & Co. These are probably in- 
tended to be placed in the hands of young players who have 
passed the ordeal of the instruction book. They are very bright 
and pleasing compositions, and may be heartily recommended for 
what they are worth.—Zur Guitarre. Impromptu for the piano- 
forte, by F. HILLER. Op. 97. London: Augener & Co. Of 
all the many works which Dr. Hiller has given to the world, the 
piece now under noticeis perhaps the most popular. It has been 

layed at many concerts by many pianists throughout the world. 

he present edition, issued in a cheap and beautiful form, will 
doubtless be the means of making it still better known, by intro- 
ducing it into those private circles where it has hitherto been a 
stranger. If ‘‘a thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” a thing of 
grace should be a never-wearying delight. ‘‘ Zur Guitarre” has 
both beauty and grace, and the inference is obvious.—A/bum- 
Leaf (Album-blatt) for the Pianoforte, by F. H1LLER. London: 
Augener & Co. Dr. Hiller’s works for the pianoforte are full of 
the charm of individuality and originality. The Album-leaf is 
not by any means unknown as a favourable specimen of his 
musical mind, but there are and will be many to whom it is not 
familiar. The advantage of a cheap and good publication like 
the present will be to extend the knowledge of it into places and 
among people it has not hitherto reached. —/n the Spring. Two 
Impromptus for the Pianoforte, by JOHANNES WEINGAERTNER. 
London: Ashdown & Parry. The melodies of these two pieces 
are fresh and pleasing, the construction of the whole is simple 
and the effect bright. They are both in the key of F, but the 
composer does not confine his ideas entirely to those keys, but 
wanders at will, as one would wander through woods and fields 
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in the Spring they presumably represent. They are dedicated to 
Max Bruch, £sq., the contained the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society, and the fact is noteworthy as being perhaps the first 
time he has been so addressed publicly. — 7hree Musical Sketches 
for the pianoforte, by T. E. SPINNEY. London: Ashdown & 
Parry. Under the titles of Anxiety, Tranquillity, and Repose, 
Mr. Spinney has furnished three compositions excellent in their 
individual forms, and admirable because of the contrast each 
offers to the other. The first and last are perhaps those which 
may be considered as the best pieces of writing, though each is 
good and musicianly, They are none of them very difficult, and 
therefore recommend themselves to players of moderate ability 
as an easy means of obtaining a good effect at the cost of very 
little trouble.— 7+ue Love. Romance for the Pianoforte, by J. 
EGGHARD. London: Augener & Co. The opening melodic 
phrase is not uncommon, but the treatment and development of 
the subject is musicianly and even brilliant, and might be made 
the basis for very useful study.—Barcarolle for the Pianoforte, 
by ADOLPHE JENSEN. London: Augener & Co. One of the 
traditional characteristics of the class of song upon which this 
piece is founded is the suave, gentle, flowing, and yet impassioned 
melody. All these qualities will be found in this charming piece 
of music, which as a pianoforte piece will not fail in becoming 
popular, and were it possible to find words for the leading melody 
it would become equally sought after as a song.—Heartsease. 
Melody for the Pianoforte, by ELLEN Norton. London: 
Novello, Ewer, & Co.—The Rondo form employed for this very 
graceful little melody gives it a piquancy and point which en- 
hances the expression and charm of the whole. It is a little 
amateurish in style, but it conveys an impression of excellent 
feeling for ‘‘the pointed charm of sweet and sunny tune.”— 
Air de ballet, pour piano, par Lizziz HARTLAND. London: 
Ashdown & Parry. Asa pianoforte piece of no very great pre- 
tensions the Azr de ballet shows merit. It is melodious and 
flowing, the form is accurate, and the passages not difficult. 
There is a commendable spirit exhibited in the arrangement of 
the ideas, even if the form and ideas are not remarkable for any 
great originality. —J/i/kmaia’s Song. From Alfred Tennyson’s 
**Queen Mary.” Music by W. H. swam Liverpool: W. H. & 
G. H. Dreaper. An excellent and clever song. It shows the skill 
of the musician, and a special power of forcing, so to speak, the 
right expression of the words by means of a melody comparatively 
easy to sing for trained musicians, and very effective when properly 
sung.—/tis a Wondrous Sympathy. Song with pianoforte accom- 
paniment, by F. Liszt. London: Augener & Co. ‘The voice part 
of the song confined within an octave compass, is therefore within 
the reach of most singers ; the pianoforte part is so simple that a 
mere tyro can perform it. ‘There are English and German 
words, each well fitting the sentiment of the music, as the 
music expresses the character of the words. In length it is a 
mere sketch, but the hand of the master is apparent in every 
touch.—‘‘ /¢ was the Time of Roses,” and ‘‘ She's up and gone, the 
aceless Girl.” Two songs by MARTINUS SCRIBLERUS. 
Neither of these songs show any reason why they should have 
been written, much less printed. One could only be sung by 
the possessor of a voice of two octaves in extent, with the 
greatest command over the higher register, and that register 
beyond the compass most men care to employ; the other 
requires a rapidity of utterance to ensure the enunciation of all 
the syllables which even few “patter singers” enjoy.— Zhe Seed 
and the Thought. Song. Music by E. H. Turpin. London: 
Weekes & Co. The words of this song are well and pointedly 
expressed, and the music not only fits the words, but by its 
beauty and poetical character, augments their meaning and tone 
to the highest degree. No better commendation is needed.— 
Troubled Conscience (Béses Gewissen), Sung by ADOLF 
Gottmick. London: Weekes & Co. A very good song, 
which could not fail to be effective when appreciatively rendered. 
The voice part admits of a large amount of expression, and the 
accompaniment is musicianly and interesting.— 7he Moon Shines 
oer the Lake, Love. Serenade by CHARLES HENRY SHEPHERD. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: A. HIRSCHMANN & Co. A melodious 


song, well laid out for the voice, with a simple yet appropriate 
accompaniment, fully a help to the singer, and giving evidence 


of some x degree of musical power on the part of the com- 
poser.— Zhe 





Two songs. By Crro Pinsutr. London: Lamborn Cock 
Co. The first-named song would probably never have been 
— had Sullivan’s song, ‘‘ The Lost Chord,”’ not have pre- 
ed it. As it is, the similarity of idea and treatment is too 
obvious to bring unmixed pleasure. The second, like the first, 
has plenty of good vocal melody, and an interesting accompani- 
ment, but, unlike it, suggests no popular prototype, and if well 
sung would be received with favour.—7he Organist’s Quarterly 
Journal, Part 48, vol. vi. Edited by W. SPARK, Mus.D. London: 
Novello & Co. The six pieces in this the latest number of this 
very useful publication, contains contributions by Gustav Merkel, 
J. M. Doughty, D. Hemingway, Dr. Dixon, and the Editor, 
and there is sufficient merit in each and the whole to justify the 
belief that the estimation in which the whole collection is 
held is not likely to be diminished by the publication.—7he 
Parish Church Canticle Chant Book. Compiled by the Rev. A. 
SpENcER, M.A. Oxford: W. R. Bowden. Those who desire 
to possess a cheap collection of old-fashioned Chants for the 
Canticles, with Kyries and Glorias, wil}, be glad to know of the 
existence of this publication. Simplicity seems to have been 
aimed at in the selection, and therefore its value for co 
choirs is unquestionable.— Harmony Notes. Compiled by E. M. 
Bowes. London: Lamborn Cock. The notes here col- 
lected in a handy form are for the most part such as an intelli- 
gent pupil would make from the lectures of a master. As all 
pupils would not be so accurate and sequential, the master 
himself has applied such links as would make the whole con- 
tinuous. The information it gives is useful and accessible, 
which is more than can be said concerning the majority of books 
intended to be short cuts to knowledge. It may be employed 
with advantage by those who are studying harmony in a more 
extended form.—Aguarellen. Short pieces for the pianoforte. 
By Nrets W. Gabe. Op. 19. London: Augener & Co.— 
Although the composer has quaintly called these ten charming 
little pianoforte pieces ‘‘ Water Colour Drawings,” they are 
by no means deficient either in vigour, drawing, colouring, 
or poetical conception. They consist of—1. Elegie. 2. Scherzo. 
3. Canzonette. 4. Humoreske. 5. Barcarole. 6. Capriccio. 
7. Romanza. 8. Intermezzo. 9. Novellette. 10. Scherzo. It 
would be a pleasant task to describe each in detail, were such a 
proceeding necessary. Fortunately it is not, for Gade’s music is 
tolerably well-known in England, his place in the Pantheon of 
art is assigned, and though these, by their ofus number, would 
seem to be early productions of his pen, they are bright and 
effective as the efforts of genius of any date are accepted to be. 
—Remembrance. Sonnet by Shakespeare. Music by H. M. 
CorBEtT. Much praise is due to the composer of this song for 
having selected a sonnet of Shakespeare’s instead of less worthy 
words for the exercise of talent. The song is thoughtfully set, 
but would require a voice of unusual compass to give it effect. 
It might therefore be suggested to the composer to have 
to the generality of voices, and to keep the melody of all songs 
within due limits. With this song some manuscript songs were 
also sent, of these we can offer no opinion until they have passed 
through the medium of the printing press. —Sai/ Ho! Hurra! and 
The Engine Room Song. Words and air by CHARLES ROBERTSON. 
London: Augener & Co, The author of these two songs, who 
seems to be skilled in other ways besides music, has produced 
two capital ditties, with melodies of such a ‘‘swing” and cha- 
racter as will doubtless secure the end he had in view, pro- 
bably to furnish a subiect for the honest praise of one branch 
of the mercantile profession, coupled with expressions of loyalty 
to the sovereign, and pride in our native land.—On Musical Edu- 
cation. Three lectures by Signor ALBERTO B. BacH. Edinburgh: 
William Blackwood & Sons. The reprint of the three lectures 
“On the Cultivation of the Voice,” ‘‘ How can the Musical 
Education of the Middle Classes be Improved?” and ‘*On 
the Registers of the Voice,” are very timely now that attention 
is being drawn to the subject in other quarters. The author has 
evidently some experience in the art of teaching, and shows in 
every page that he is both earnest and practical. The great 
amount of information on the subject collected, together with 
reference to his remarks, also exhibits a definite degree of 
scholarship, which makes the reading very interesting. 





Unfinished Song and Sowing and Reaping. 
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RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


From ASHDOWN & Parry : Fifth Album of Dance Music ; 
(W. Macfarren), Popular Classics, Nos. 61 to 72; (/.Raf’), 
Op. 125, Nos. 1, 2, 33 (C. Reinecke), Op. 47, Nos. 1, 2, 3; 
(R. Schumann), Caprice in E; (W. Spark), Short Pieces for 
the Organ, Books 15, 16 ; (7. Z. Spinney), “Whispers at Eve.” 
—CHAPPELL & Co.: (7. £. Spinney), ‘‘ The Silvery Brooklet.” 
—Lamporn Cock: (Sir J. Benedict), ‘Lilac Bloom,” Song ; 
(C. A. Macirone), ‘*My Child,” Song ; ‘‘ There is dew for the 
flow’ret,” Song; (Florence May), ‘‘Bourrée;” ‘Three 
Mazurkas ;” ‘‘Six Songs,’ Nos. 1, 2; (Ciro Pinsuti), ‘‘’Tis 
Love that makes the Summer,” Song.—A. Cox: (G. Bach- 
mann), ‘‘Chanson favorite ;” ‘Valse de Salon;” ‘‘ Trois 
petites Piéces,” pour Piano ; (Giacomo Ferraris), ‘‘ Les Echoes 
des Bois ;” ‘‘ La Villanelle ;’’ (Louis NV. Parker), ‘‘ A Match,” 
Song ; ‘‘ Marguerite,” a Ballad.—J. B. CRAMER & Co.,: (P. 
von Tugginer), ‘‘ Florita,” Minuet in F ; “ Sir Gregory,” Gavotte 
in F—ENnocH & Sons: (Greg Lonasil), ‘‘ Barcarolle” and 
“Echo Songs,” Vocal Duets. —Ewatp & Co.: (7. &. 
pm “ Novelette.”"—ForsYTH BROTHERS: (Fames Bat- 
chelder), “The Football,” Galop; (Luigi Camerana), ‘‘The 
Encore Waltz ;” “After the Rain,” Capriccio facile ; “‘ The 
Rain,” Scherzo facile ; ‘‘Souvenir de Beaumaris,” Mazurka ; 
*‘ The Volley Galop ; (Charles D’ Ace), ‘The Prince’s Galop ;” 
‘©The Whisper,” Valses; (G. Ferraris), ‘‘Les Cloches du 
Village ;” ‘‘La Gondole ;” (St Heller), ‘* Melodies of Schu- 
bert,” Nos. 1 to 15; (Ferd. Hiller), Valse in D; (Aloys Ket- 
tenus), Trois Morceaux de Salon pour Violon et Piano, Nos. 1, 
2, 3; “ Vilanelle,” Canon pour Violon et Piano ; (G. Salke/d), 
*€ Tiens ta foi Waltzes ;” (Yoseph Sherwood), ‘ The lively Polka ;” 
(Boyton Smith), ‘‘ Barcarolle ;” ‘“ Gwendoline ;” (Alois Volk- 
mer), ‘‘Les Adieux ;” ‘“ Melanie.—J. GRaFFART, Liége : (Ad. 
Clerville), ‘* Princess Alice."—JOHN Hare, Newcastle o/T. : 
(Ph. Miliner), ‘‘1I love thee,” Song.—HopperR & STOUGH- 
Ton: (H. K. Lewis), Songs for Little Singers.—STANLEY 
Lucas, WEBER, & Co.: (44. Bak), ‘‘Lerna Doone Valse ;” 
(Zionel S. Benson), ‘* Le Navire ;” (James Broughton), ‘‘ The 
Better Land,” Part Song ; (Cotsford Dick), ‘‘ Belinda,” Gavotte ; 
** Romance ;” (Louis Engel), ‘‘Two hearts and one beat,” 
Galop; (Walter Macfarren), ‘‘The Willow Tree,” Song; 
“Toccata ;” (Henri Mueller), ‘‘ Barcarolle ;” (Ch. Salaman), 
** Linger not long,” Song ; ‘‘ La Morenita ;” ‘‘ Remembrance ;” 
** Thought ;” (Frank H. Simms), ‘‘I think on thee,” Song ; 
“The Stars are with the Voyager,” Song.—W. MarrRIorr : 
(Alex. Colles), ‘‘¥Frithlingstraum,” Suite de Valses; ‘‘The 
Hibernian,” Galop; ‘‘ Leonie Waltz ;” (C. Herman), Two 
Gavottes ; (H. C. Hiller), ‘Love is such a mystery,” Song, 
** Till cherry ripe themselves do cry,” Song ; (7: 4. Matthay) ; 
*¢ Pamphlet,” br Violin and Pianoforte; ‘‘There be none of 
Beauty’s Daughters,” Song ; (Antonio L. Mora), ‘‘I know,” 
Song ; (A. Keichardt), ‘‘One morn in May,” Waltz Song; 
(Leslie Trowbridge), ‘*I will not wed,” Song ; (Z. G. Withers), 
Minuet in £ flat—A & R. MILNE, Aberdeen: (G. Hein), 
Beethoven : A Dramatised Episode from his Life. —NEUMEYER 
&Co.: (Sir. Benedict), ‘‘ Gavotte.” ——-NOvELLO, EWER & Co. : 
(L. Cherubini), Second Mass, Vocal Score ; (7% W. Elliott), A 
Fourth Set of Sixty Voluntaries for Harmonium; A Sixth Set 
of Sixty Voluntaries for Harmonium; (Handel), ‘‘ Samson,” 
Vocal Score; (A. Hoering), Pianoforte Playing to Highest 
Perfection ; Pianoforte Albums, Nos. 1, 2; ‘‘Bach;” (James 
Shaw), ‘‘Hark! the Village Bells,” Vocal Trio; (R. Schu- 
mann), ‘Pilgrimage of the Rose,” Vocal Score; (Henry 
Smart), “Morning Thoughts,” Vocal Trio; (W. Sark), Or- 

nist’s Quarterly Fournal, Part XLVII., Vol. 6.—PATERSON 

Sons, Edinburgh: (0. Sarri), ‘‘Meeting and Parting,” 
Song ; ‘‘ Near the Sea-bird’s Home,” Song; (Z. R. Dibdin), 
*¢Suffer Little Children,” Anthem.—Patry & WILLIs: (W. 
7s , Andante and Rondo for Pianoforte and Violoncello.— 

- REEVES: English Organ Music, Vol. II., No. 3; (H. £. 
Hodson}, The Office of Holy Communion ; (W. Spark), Henry 
Smart : His Life and Works.—J. RIETER-BIEDERMANN, Leipzig: 
(M. Bergson), 12 Nouvelles Etudes Caracteristiques. -WEEKES 
& Co. : (&. B. Addison), ‘* Always,” Song; (#. Z. Edwards), 
** Chanson d’Eté,”’ Melodie; (7. £. Gladstone), Organ Pieces ; 





(Z. Houseley), ‘Chanson espagnole;” ‘‘La Gracieuse ;” 
(Monica), ‘Little Seal-Skin,” Legend ; (B. Tours), “* Anchor’d 
at Home,” Song ; (Z. Willock), ‘‘Sunshine,” Two-part Song. 








Conrerts, 
—+— 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


THE season of weekly music is now in full swing, and novelty after 
novelty is produced in fulfilment of the promises made at the outset. 
The suite by Georges Bizet, to which the title ‘‘ Roma” is ap- 
pended, has been the most important introduction of these concerts, 
This work, which might with equal propriety be called a symphony, 
was first given at a concert at Covent Garden under the direction of 
Mr. Weist Hill. The MS, score is said to bear the title ‘‘ Symphonie 
No, 1,” written by the aythor, as he desired it to be so called ; but 
others, for reasons not made clear, have given it the name by which 
it was presented to the public, It is a very fine work, and if in- 
debted to any one for inspiration, Beethoven is probably the model 
Bizet had in his mind. None will say he might have gone to a 
better source. Beethoven has perhaps influenced our composer 
in the arrangement of his ideas, There is a distinct originality in 
his themes, and the treatment is markedly piquant and fascinating, 
but as a whole it is doubtful whether it will retain a living place in 
the programmes of music at orchestral concerts. The scoring is 
clever throughout. In the long axdante in C major which com- 
mences, in the allegro agitato in C minor which follows, the 
most strong family likeness to Beethoven can be traced. Here 
also may be found the reason that the title was changed 
from Symphony to Suite; for Bizet has not used his first 
subject in the return, but employs the andante of the introduc- 
tion. The French musicians, who probably saw the work before 
performance, were persuaded that, the demands of form not being 
complied with, the work would satisfy the critical if presented under 
a title which would excuse the departure from customary obser- 
vance in these things. The second movement is a scherzv, which 
is the best movement, being more consonant with the character of 
work which might have been expected from the composer of 
Carmen. The slow movement, anzdante molto, which is the 
least original portion of the work, is followed by the finale, a//egro 
vivacissimo, in which the bustle of the Carnival is represented, 
and, to a certain extent, made sober by the broad melody with 
which the work ends. We have returned to this work, although a 
slight mention was made in our last number of the performance, 
because of the interest attached to the work and its magnificent 
performance, 

Resuming the record of the subsequent musical events of import- 
ance here, the programme for the concert of October 30th is 
appended :— 


Overture to ‘‘The Bride of Messina” gcse aus 
Cavatina, ‘‘ Casta Diva” (“Norma”)... ewe Bellini. 
Concert overture, “‘ Mors Janua Vite” ... ove oe = ase Wingham. 
Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra in A minor (Op. 36) 7 
“ L’ Invocation & Vesta” (‘* Polyeucte ”) ae ées «. Gounod. 
Two orchestral movements from ‘‘ La Vierge,” a sacred legend Massenet. 
Dernier Sommeil de la Vierge. 
Danse Galiléenne. 
Solos for pianoforte— 
Nocturne in D flat 
Scherzo in B flat minor 
Swedish songs— 
‘* Allt under himelens faste” ... 


. Schumann, 


we Chopin. 
oe Chopin. 


we National. 
. Halistrim, 
we Beethoven. 


Three new works were presented, and among them two orchestral 
movements from Za Vierge, a sacred legend by Massenet, another 
writer of the modern French school, whose opera, // Re de Lahore, 
has been once or twice heard in London. Of the two melodies 
from La Vierge, the ‘‘ Danse Galiléenne” was the most welcome, 
as the first suggested the refrain of a song to which ludicrous ideas 
are inseparably attached in the minds of London musicians. 

Mr. Wingham’s overture, first given at the Leeds Festival, was 
written in memory of his father. It is an expressive piece of writing, 
though scarcely such as would realise in the mind any sentiment 
consonant with the motto he has attached to it; yet it is full of 
agreeable and thoughtful work, which should always find a welcome. 
The contrary may be said of the concerto in A by Herr Bonawitz ; 
it is diffuse, spasmodic, and fretful, the constant introduction of 
needless discords worrying the ear and never satisfying the mind. 
The composer played the pianoforte part in his own work with 
great skill, as he did also the other solos put down for him, 


Visa ... on one ove 
Symphony in C minor (No. 5) 
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’ of Beethoven, given with all possible care and appreciation, was 
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Schumann's overture was fairly played, and the c minor symphony 


most keenly enjoyed. i 

Mlle, Pyk sang the songs in the programme so as to win the 
greatest favour from the well-disposed audience. 

On November 6th the concert opened with Berlioz’s symphony, 
*¢ Harold in Italy,” Op. 16, which was played with such clearness 
as would naturally follow from better acquaintance ; the several 
times recently it has been given, both by Mr. Manns and Mr. Ganz, 
tending to familiarise players and audience with, its manifold 


details. The solo viola part was given by Herr Straus, with all due 
effect and care. : 

Following this stupendous work, a little serenade for strings by 
Mozart was introduced, and the contrast in style, character, and 
treatment afforded the greatest pleasure. It is a work full of that 
charming and elevating fancy which never appeals to the heart in 
vain. In form, in thought, in treatment, it is at once delicate, beau- 
tiful, and satisfying, which is not quite the case with the new 
overture by Saint-Saéns. In this, form seems to be disregarded, and 
chord-combinations and accessories are employed which, to say 
the least, can only be considered as the emanations of genius if eccen- 
tricity be genius. 

Herr Straus played the adagio from Spohr's Ninth Concerto with 
considerable taste and expression, and the vocalist, Mme. Koch- 
Bossenbergen, sang several songs and displayed considerable powers 
of execution, an extensive compass of voice, but only moderate 
powers of expression and taste. 

The concert of November 13th had but one novelty, as may be 
seen by the following quotation of the programme :— 


Overture, “Oberon” ... —... ae ea Weber. 
ecit. and air, “‘ Remorseless fiend” (‘ Fidelio”) di .. Beethoven. 

Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra, in B flat (Op. 18) . Goetz. 
Song, “Oh, that wetwo were maying” ... 9 «. ss wes, Gounod, 
Largoin F sharp, for strings... 9 64. use eee eee Mayan. 
Solos for pianoforte— ; 

Nocturne inG major ... 0 eave ove oo §6=— ers Cn. 

Grande Valse in A flat (Op. 22)... wel ee . Chopin. 
Symphony No. 4, in B flat (Op. 60) ae ae . Beethoven. 


This novelty was a concerto by Goetz, the composer of The 
Taming of the Shrew, It is an interesting work, fall of melody, 
and aabeidhy and richly scored for the band, even though the 
impression it creates is one that leaves a doubt as to whether he has 
not spoken better things at other times. Mr. Charles Hallé played 
the solo part with great care and finish, and was greatly applauded 
at the conclusion. His solos he also gave in his best manner, even 
though a difference of opinion may exist as to the propriety of his 
reading, especially of the first piece named above. 

There was also introduced into the programme for the first time 
here an interesting, though not particularly striking, specimen of 
> work of ‘‘ Papa Haydn,” in the form of a ‘‘ largo” for strings 

one. 

The Oberon overture and the symphony of Beethoven were 
played, as the Palace band usually gives these works, ina fashion as 
near perfection as possible, Miss Marriott sang her songs carefully 
and well. 

The chief novelty on Saturday was a little trifle by Dr. Hiller, 
written originally for the pianoforte, and now re-arranged for the 
orchestra. He calls it ‘‘ The Sentinel,” and it forms one of a set 
of pieces called ‘‘Soldaten-leben.” Its melodious and shapely 
character secured for it an encore. Haydn’s symphony in B flat 
(No. 4 of the Salomon set), charmingly played, opened the concert, 
and the “' Wrestler’s Dance” and “ Triumphal March,” from Za 
Prise de Troie of Berlioz, concluded the concert. One of the most 
notable features in the programme was the performance of the 
Serenade and Allegro Giojoso, Op. 43, of Mendelssohn, in which 
the pianoforte part was most cleverly and effectively played 
by Mme. Frickenhaus. She might, however, have been accorded 
a better pianoforte to play upon, if it was desirable to show her 
og to the best advantage. She also played Chopin’s No, 3 

tude, and Schumann’s Novelette, Op. 99, most beautifully ; 
the piano, being unaccompanied by other instruments, did not 
then sound so bad. 

The vocal music contributed by Mme. Sophie Léwe and 
Mme. Isabel Fassett, a lady from America, was scarcely of 
such a good quality as might have been wished. Mr. Manns con- 
ducted with his customary ability, 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THE most remarkable feature in the character of the first pro- 
gramme of the season, on November 8th, was the absence of the 
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was the violoncello; and this, being in the hands of Sig. Piatti, 
the most accomplished artist on the instrument of the present day, 
was a power. He played as his solo the favourite sonata in D, by 
Locatelli, to which he has several times before treated his admirers. 
He was accompanied in first-rate fashion by Mr. Zerbini, who now is 
appointed accompanist for the whole season. Sig. Piatti also joined 
with Mile, Janotha in a thoroughly good performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s andante with variations in E flat, Op. 82. The clever pianist 
selected as her solo the capriccio in E minor of the same composer, 
which she gave in an almost faultless style, to the great delight of 
the audience, who did not seem to be slow in offering the warmest 
expressions of admiration. 

The first piece in the programme was a serenade in E flat, by 
Mozart, for oboe, clarinets, horns, and bassoons, two of each— 
Messrs. Dubrucq, Horton, Lazarus, Egerton, Mann, Standen, 
Wootton, and Haveron, being the executants. The serenade was 
originally written without oboe, the parts for those instruments 
being added at a later period than that which saw the work in its 
first state. Played on this occasion was a second minuet, which, 
not appearing in any of the MSS. of the work by the composer, 
has been supposed to be of questionable authenticity. The com- 
position as a whole is full of rare beauty; the parts are most 
melodiously written, and the general effect is such as to need no 
abstruse study to comprehend the meaning and intention, It was 
superbly rendered, each player seeming to feel that he was before 
a most critical audience, watching every note with eagerness and 
delight. The first clarinet and oboe parts, not the least worthy of 
the interesting sestet, were given by Mr. Lazarus and Mr. Dubrucq 
in a truly masterly fashion. The success was such as to lead to 
the hope that other works of a like character might be produced 
here under similar advantages ofartistic care. The vocalist, Mme, 
Koch-Bossenberger, sang an aria from Mozart's Seraghko, another 
song by the same composer, and one by Rubinstein, in a manner 
which astonished rather than wholly pleased her hearers. 

The concert ended with Beethoven's trio in B flat for clarinet, 
violoncello, and piano, most splendidly played by Mr. Lazarus, 
Sig. Piatti, and Mlle. Janotha. The weather on the evening of 
the 15th was miserably wet and dreary, yet it seemed to have very 
little influence in damping the ardour of those who re; the 
**Monday Pops,” in the light of a musical worship not to be 
neglected for any cause. The attendance was very good, and the 
performance full of spirit and vigour. Mendelssohn’s quartet in F 
minor, written at Interlacken only a few months before his death, 
was given in good form by Messrs. Straus, Ries, Zerbini, and 
Piatti. All its many and manifold beauties were well displayed by 
the hands of the accomplished four, and the audience received it 
with enthusiasm. Once again Sig. Piattt introduced a new old 
work of the ancient Italian school as his solo. This time his author 
was Giuseppe Valentini, a violinist who flourished in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. The sonata given on this occasion was 
written for the violin, but Sig. Piatti has arranged it for the 
violoncello, and has, moreover, elaborated the original “figured 
bass,” making it more in accordance with the modern powers of 
the pianoforte, constructing in fact a sort of concertante part, so 
that the accompanying instrument has something more attractive 
to play than the mere chord ‘‘ vamping ” which a bare figured bass 
too frequently suggests. Mlle. Janotha was again heard with 
ratification, her solo being Chopin's clever, though somewhat stiff, 
‘olonaise in F sharp minor, but which gained much by delicate 
manipulation of the fair artiste. She also joined talents with Sig. 
Piatti and Herr Straus in the performance of Mozart’s fresh and 
melodious trio in E major, as charming and novel as though no 
century of years had nearly passed since it was first written. Miss 
Marriott was the vocalist, her songs from Handel, Schumann, and 
Schubert charming the audience as much for themselves as for the 
grace with which they were sung. 

At the concert of November 22nd, St. Cecilia’s Day, Mozart’s 
serenade for wind instruments, in C minor, was presented, with the 
executants named above. Master Eugéne D’Albert, son of the well- 
known composer of pianoforte music, ap as pianist, and 
played Schumann’s exceedingly difficult ‘* Etudes Symphoniques,” 
Op. 13, in a fashion which extorted admiration even from those un- 
willing to believe in the solidity of juvenile accomplishments. He 
is not apparently more than fifteen or sixteen years of age, but he 
interprets music with a mental power not always attained by the 
more experienced. If he is not spoiled by success, and continues 
in years to come to exhibit progress proportionate to the talent he 
now shows, he will be a wonder indeed. His performance of the 
sonata in A major of Beethoven, Op. 69, with Sig. Piatti, was 
as delicate and refined as it was extraordinary. Mme, Leonora 
Braham, whose return to the English concert-room is a welcome 
event, was the vocalist. She sang Sullivan’s ‘* Orpheus with his 
lute,” and Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Friihlingslied,” with much sweetness 





usual stringed music, All that served to represent the violin family 





and sympathetic character of voice and earnestness of expression, 
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Musical Potes. 


—e— 


THE second volume of C. F. Pohl's ‘‘Joseph Haydn” is in the 
press, and will appear early in the new year. It will be published 
by the firm of Breitkopf and Hiirtel, in Leipzig. 


MR, STRATTON’S series of Chamber Concerts in Birmingham, 
commenced on October sth, have been marked by considerable 
taste and judgment in selection and execution, At the first 
concerto the quartet in F, Op. 37, by Scharwenka, with a concerto 
for violin and piano by F. E, Bache, a too much neglected English 
composer, together with pieces by Beethoven, Onslow, and 
Schumann, presented for the most part by local artists, and ad- 
mirably done, have been received with cordiality by the audiences 
attracted. If the encouragement be commensurate with the enter- 

prise, Mr. Stratton’s worthy efforts in a worthy cause will not be 
. made in vain, 


AT the Bedford Musical Society, on October 26th, a cantata 
by Mr. Emanuel Aguilar, founded on the latter portion of Scott's 
‘Bridal of Triermain,” was performed for the first time. The 
cantata is entitled ‘‘The Bridal of Triermain,” being taken from 
Sir Walter Scott’s poetic version of a Cumberland fairy myth. 
Triermain is supposed to have loved a girl whom he saw in a 
dream, which an old seer interpreted as indicating a certain 
— named Gyneth, who had been in a trance for 500 years, 

ut whom he might yet marry, The tale sets forth in the usual 
way how, by ali sorts of weird adventures among the rocks, and 
heroic encounters, Triermain found and married his Gyneth. The 
local journals speak in high praise of the music and of the per- 
formance, 


A NEw Choral Society, directed by Herr Padel, has been formed 
at York. Their first concert was given in aid of the York Home for 
Friendless Girls; Gade's ‘‘ Crusaders” being among the works 
given. The performance of the whole of the music was a success, 
and it may be hoped that the city of York will be encouraged 
to persevere in the right path thus shown by the establishment of 
the Society. 


SCHIRMER’s NEw Music STorE.—One of the most notable 
establishments in New York is that of G. Schirmer, in Union 
Square. This new building is four storeys high, with a basement 
for the wholesale and packing department, and is wholly devoted 
to music, The main floor contains a room 150 feet by 30} feet, 
fitted up in cherry and black walnut, with the walls lined to the 
ceiling with an immense library of music, properly classified. An 
iron balcony runs along two sides of this room, giving it the 
appearance of a public library, Over the main entrance there 
is a golden bust of Beethoven, and in the two windows are new 
and admirable busts of Wagner and Liszt. The second floor 
is devoted to Schirmer’s Circulating Music Library. The third 
floor is devoted to stock, and the fourth floor to the publishing 
and printing department. Thirty-seven years since Mr, Schirmer 
began his career in New York as an errand-boy ; now he boasts 
an establishment more extensive and complete than any which can 
be found in Europe, and the peer of any similar institution in 
America—the land of gigantic establishments, 


For the third time in London the Faust of Berlioz was performed 
at St. James's Hall, on November 2oth, under the direction of 
Mr. Charles Hallé, with great success. ‘The chorus was one trained 
for the occasion, a great portion of the members having been 
formerly attached to the choir conducted by Mr. Henry Leslie. 
The principal vocalists were Miss Mary Davies, Mr. E, Lloyd, 
Mr. Santley, and Mr. Pyatt. 


THE Society of Arts report, just issued, gives a short history of 
the National Training School, showing that the object of starting the 
school was to give it a five years’ trial. An appeal was made to 
the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851 without success, for 
they refused to assist the Training School unless it was amalgamated 
with the Royal Academy of Music. The attempts of the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, and others to bring the 
amalgamation about proved a failure. It is also pointed out that 
£128,680 ros. is annually spent by the Education Department for 
singing by ear alone in elementary schools, while the South 
Kensington Art Schools only cost the country £56,000 a year, 
“Before April, 1881, the subject of the National Training School 
will have to be reviewed,” and a grant will be asked for. 


THE Edinburgh Choral Union have announced the dates of 
the series of eight concerts. Mme, Albani heads the list ‘of 
vocalists, and as Mr. Manns will conduct the orchestral works, 
some large degree of interest will attach to the venture. 


A series’ of four Saturday Evening Concerts, with Mr, F. H. 
Cowen as conductor, was commenced on November 13th. 


Mr. EDMUND WooLHouse’s Classical Concerts have been 
resumed at the Highbury Athenzeum on the same plan which has 
proved to have been so gratifying to the subscribers and the 
public. The first concert, on October 26th, had an excellent 
programme of vocal and instrumental music, compiled from the 
works of the best writers. The instrumentalists were Messrs. 
Buziau, Woolhouse, Colchester, Leipold, and Fountain Meen, and 
the vocalists Mlle. Reny, Miss Damian, Mr. B. Lane, and Mr. 

Ward. 


THE seventh series of Choral and Orchestral Concerts in Glasgow 
will commence on December, 7th, with a performance of the 
Creation, with Mme. Albani, Mr. Barton M‘Guckin, and 
Mr, Thurley Beale as principals, Dr. Peace, one of the most 
accomplished players in the kingdom, at the organ, and Mr. Manns 
conductor. There are many works new to the northern city which 
are promised, and the season is likely to be a noteworthy one for 
art in Scotland. 


THE report of the fourth season of the Musical Union of Sydney, 
N.S.W., shows that music is making a sure and steady way in 
the colony, and that the work done cannot be watched without 
pride by the mother country, 


A LECTURE on the history of the violin was given on October 
27th, at the Literary and Philosophical Society, in Newcastle, by 
Miss Hildegard Werner. The occasion was the first time that 
the history of the violin has been made the subject of a lecture 
in that town, and the lecturer a lady, who performed some of the 
illustrations upon some fine old Italian violins with considerable 
skill and ability. She was assisted by Mrs, Whatford (vocalist), 
Mr, J. H. Beers (violin), and Mr. F, Lloyd (organ). 


AT the fifth concert of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, on 
November 3oth, the cantata ‘‘ Fair Ellen,” the composition of 
Max Bruch, the conductor, was given for the first time in England. 


ON Thursday, November 18th, the first of Mr. Rea’s subscription 
concerts was given in the Town Hall, Newcastle, Handel's fine 
oratorio, Samson, with the additional accompaniments, composed 
specially for the recent musical festival at Leeds by Mr. E. Prout, 
was the piece given; and the artists were Mme, Nouver, soprano ; 
Miss Damian, contralto; Mr. Harper Kearton, tenor; Mr, Fred. 
Foster, baritone ; and Sig. Foli, bass ; with a chorus and orchestra 
of 270 performers, the orchestra consisting of the Northern 
Orchestral Union, with instrumentalists from London and Man- 
chester. Mr. Henry Nuttal acted as leader of the orchestra, and 
Mr. C. Chambers, M.B.C., presided at the organ, Mr. W, Rea 
conducting. 
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NO 1. Song of Katharine from The Taming of the Shrew?’ 
Opera by Hermann (oetz. 


Allegretto non troppo. 
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